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THE  MATCH  AND  THE  CANDLE. 

A  MATCH  and  candle  long  had  lain 
As  bosom  friends  upon  a  shelf, 

But  each  grew  peevish,  proud  and  vain. 
And  each  conceited  of  himself. 

At  length,  when  late,  one  busy  night 
Came  pressing  work  that  must  be  done, 

And,  being  out  of  better  light. 

The  use  of  both  was  asked  and  won. 

The  match,  of  course,  the  first  was  sought. 
And,  being  scratched,  he  spat  and  flared  : 

The  candle  from  the  shelf  was  brought 
And  soon  his  light  was  gladly  shared. 

But  there  arose  between  the  two 
A  jealous  feeling,  wrong  and  base, 

Concerning  which  the  most  did  do 
To  win  the  inmates'  thanks  and  grace. 

The  match,  which  claimed  the  prior  right, 
Boasted  that  he  the  candle  lit; 

The  latter  said,  "  I  am  the  light," 
And  bade  the  match  his  jeering  quit. 

Stung  with  rebuke,  the  match  replied, 
"  No  quarreling  had  I  thought  to  do, 

But  since  you  have  my  claim  denied, 
I'll  tell  you  now  a  thing  or  two. 

"  You  are  a  pale-faced  sputtering  elf, 
And  fondly  would  a  tyrant  be. 

But  what  could  you  have  done  yourself 
Without  your  borrowed  light  from  me? 

"  You  speak  as  with  a  king's  command, 
And  seek  to  quell  me  with  dismay. 

But  on  my  dignity  I  stand 

And  by  the  truth  I've  sworn  to  stay. 

"Your  kith  and  kin,  pray,  what  are  they 
But  moulded  make-shifts,  lost  to  fame. 

And  surely  they  should  little  say 

Whose  heart  a  cotton  ball  might  claim. 

"  I  to  a  family  belong 

Outnumb'ring  yours  by  ten  to  one. 
My  father  was  a  giant  strong 

That  spread  his  branches  to  the  sun." 


"  Well,  be  it  so,"  the  candle  said, 

"  But  who  would  own  a  thing  like  you, 

Only  that  you  should  lend  your  aid 
Some  little  spark  of  good  to  do. 

"Y'ou  boast  your  kind — a  dwarfish  crew. 
Of  stinking  breath  and  fickle  will — 

If  half  that's  said  of  them  be  true. 
They've  done  the  world  no  little  ill. 

'  But  as  to  my  bright,  honored  race. 
You  vainly  mock  and  laugh  to  scorn  ; 

They  decked  the  halls  of  regal  place 
Long  years  ere  you  or  yours  were  born." 

The  candle-stick,  now  vexed  at  heart. 
No  longer  could  his  patience  find. 

And  thought  it  proper  to  impart 
The  feelings  of  his  troubled  mind. 

So  with  a  stamp  and  hist  he  said  : 
"  Come,  listen  now  to  what  I  say, 

Fools  of  us  all  tonight  you've  made. 
For  which  you  dearly  ought  to  pay. 

"  Y''ou  both  were  wrong  and  both  were  right. 

Wrong  for  your  anger  and  abuse — 
Right  that  you  gave  the  needed  light 

And  put  your  gifts  to  proper  use. 

"  But  since  you  only  did  the  part 

That  man,  your  owner,  had  designed, 

To  quarrel  proves  you  base  at  heart, 
And  meaner  knaves  were  hard  to  find. 

"  Y'ou  speak  as  braggarts  only  do, 

Of  famous  deeds  your  kind  have  done, 

If  I  shall  judge  their  worth  from  you 
I  scorn  the  name  of  either  one. 

"  All  grades  of  tapers  have  I  held. 
And  matches  seen  struck  by  the  score, 

But  this  to  say  I  am  compelled 
Such  strife  I  never  saw  before." 

Our  story  clearly  teaches  this. 

That  vain  conceit  in  trouble  ends, 

That  jealousy  and  selfishness 

Will  wean  and  part  the  closest  friends. 


J.  a 
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GEOieGE    Q.  CANNON,   EDIXOI?. 


Salt  Lake  City,   April  1,  1895. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Q 


Intemperance. 

STARTLING  array  of  figures  as 
to  the  saloon,  its  patronage  and 
its  cost,  has  just  been  compiled 
for  the  year  1894  by  a  prominent  eastern 
temperance  lecturer.  The  information 
has  been  obtained  from  government 
sources,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
fairly  reliable.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  United  States  government 
during  the  year  issued  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  liquor  licenses, 
which  is  equal  to  one  licensed  saloon  for 
less  than  three  hundred  people.  Of  course 
the  number  of  unlicensed  bar-rooms 
would  make  this  showing  still  more 
impressive.  But  not  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  patrons  of  the 
saloon:  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  and  children  at 
least  who  do  not  frequent  such  places, 
besides  men  who  are  strictly  temperate 
and  who  never  touch  intoxicants.  De- 
ducting these  classes  from  the  above 
number,  in  a  fair  proportion,  and  we 
have  to  accept  as  a  remaining  conclu- 
sion that  the  immense  number  of 
saloons  in  the  country  are  supported  by 
an  average  of  less  than  one  hundred 
drinkers  apiece.  How  much  money 
finds  it  way  into  ttieir  tills  and  pockets, 
that  ought  to  go  elsewhere  to  better 
use,  and  how  severe  must  be  the  loss  to 
those  dependent  on  the  one  hundred 
drinkers,  may  be  surmised  from '  the 
fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  saloon- 
keeper   is    prosperous,     and    is    able    to 


live  in  a  nice  house,  buy  a  piano,  send 
his  children  to  the  best  schools,  and 
keep  a  carriage.  His  patrons  are  rarely 
able  to  do  any  of  these  things  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time;  for  at  the 
lowest  wholesale  price  the  money  spent 
for  liquor  in  the  year  referred  to 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  in  the  United  States  per 
capita  is:  wine,  one  gallon;  whisky, 
four  gallons;  beer,  forty-six  gallons, 
just  what  the  price  of  all  this  stuff 
comes  to  in  the  way  of  direct  outlay 
can  be  computed  at  the  established 
price,  and  has  been  stated  in  the  fore- 
going; but  what  it  amounts  to  in  the 
indirect  loss  of  health  and  wages,  posi- 
tion and  even  life,  no  man  has  esti- 
mated or  can  accurately  compute. 


TITHINQ  AND  FREE=W!LL  OFFERINGS. 

(CONCLnUED  FHOM  PAGE   196.) 

In  the  early  da>s  of  our  settlement  in 
these  valleys  the  payment  in  labor  of 
one-tenth  of  our  time  was  a  common 
practice,  and  soon  became  a  recognized 
duty.  By  this  means  what  we  then 
termed  the  "public  works"  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  were  in  a  large  measure 
sustained,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
the  payment  of  labor  tithing  very 
materially  assisted  in  the  development 
of  our  then  new  country,  especially  in 
and  around  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  practice  has  of  late  years  grown 
into  disuse  almost  entirely  We  have 
in  our  community  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  as  well  as  some 
professionals,  who  produce  little  or 
nothing  from  the  soil.  Yet  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  pay  an  honest  tenth  of 
their  earnings,  which  is  their  increase, 
whether  these  earnings  be  in  money  or 
otherwise. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  tithing,  although  of  such  great 
importance,  and  involving  such  grave 
consequences,  is  nevertheless  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The 
Savior  in  His  day  rebuked  the  hyocriti- 
cal  Pharisees  more  than  once  because 
they  professed  to  have  kept  this  law, 
and  also  strictly  observed  their  fasts, 
>et  He  said  they  had  "omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law."  And 
they  had  also  "passed  over  judgment 
and  the  love  of  God." 

Subsequent  to  the  days  of  Jesus  and 
His  apostles,  and  after  the  Priesthood 
had  been  taken  from  the  earth,  centur- 
ies of  time  elapsed  before  the  law  of 
tithing,  in  connection  with  the  Priest- 
hood, was  again  restored.  But  during 
the  interim  the  payment  of  tithes  to  a 
corrupt  priesthood  and  to  support  a  cor- 
rupted religion  was  in  the  first  place 
paid  as  voluntary  offerings;  but  after- 
wards the  payment  was  made  compul- 
sory by  statutory  enactments.  A  very 
concise  mention  of  which  might  not  be 
uninteresting   as  gathered    from  history. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  payment 
of  tithes  or  appropriations  analogous 
thereto  was  observed  by  other  religionists 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  practice  un- 
doubtedly being  copied  from  them. 

The  obligations  seemingly  involved 
in  such  passages  of  scripture  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  in  your  purses,  etc."  "And  in 
the  same  house  remain,  eating  and 
drinking  such  things  as  they  give,  for 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "For 
if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  their  spiritual  things  their 
dut}'  is  also  to  minister  to  them  of 
carnal  things."  "What  is  my  reward 
then?  Verily  that  when  I  preach  the 
Gospel  I  may  make  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
without  charge."      These  quotations  and 


others  have  been  used  in  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  from  a  very  early- 
period,  and  professing  Christians  have 
been  taught  that  they  were  obligations 
demanded   by  heaven. 

The  faithful  responded  b}'  the  pay- 
ment of  voluntary  offerings  for  a  long 
period.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  that  tithe-paying  was 
made  at  all  compulsory.  The  practice 
of  tithe-paying  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  was  introduced  into  England  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  but  it 
was  left  optional  with  parties  to  select 
the  particular  church  to  which  they 
made  payment.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  all  were  required  to  pay 
their  tithes  to  the  clergy  of  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  this  practice  has 
been  continued  since  that  time. 

Three  kinds  of  tithes  were  designated 
by  law,  viz.,  predial,  mixed,  and  per- 
sonal. The  first  embraced  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  second,  horned 
stock,  horses,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  The  third,  profits  arising  from 
a  profession,  trade,  or  other  occupation. 
The  last-named  (profession)  was  not 
made  compulsory,  but  the  payment  of  a 
full  tenth  was  considered  a  mark  of 
Christian  virtue,  and  vice  versa. 

Mines  and  quarries  were  exempt  from 
tithes;  their  product  was  not  considered 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  the 
earth,  but  forming  a  part  of  its  sub- 
stance. The  common  law  also  held 
wild  animals,  game,  fish,  etc.,  as  free 
from  tithing,  also  tame  animals  kept  for 
pleasure  and   curiosity. 

The  practice  of  paying  tithes  in  kind 
was  afterwards  changed  in  many  in- 
stances by  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  pay  money  instead,  and 
sometimes  labor.  In  a  few  instances  a 
certain  sum  of  money  was  paid  in 
redemption  of  the  impost,    either    for    a 
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certain  length  of  time  or  forever,  in 
which  case  the  land  so  redeemed  became 
either  temporarily'  or  permanently  tithe 
free.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  how- 
ever, all  future  redemptions  were  re- 
stricted to  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  lands  belonging  to  convents  and 
monasteries,  though  originally  tithed 
were  afterwards  exempted  forever,  and 
when  these  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed and  their  lands  assigned  to 
private  persons,  they  passed  into  their 
hands  with  the  same  immunity. 

But  like  other  changes  that  I  believe 
will  shortly  take  place  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  I  look  for  a  repeal  of  all  laws 
involving  the  payment  of  tithes  in  any 
shape  whatever,  as  the  practice  has 
become  obnoxious  to  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  reverence  and  esteem  in  which 
the  clergy  have  been  held  in  the  centu- 
ries past  have  been  on  the  wane  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  people  now  feel  that 
the  votaries  of  the  various  creeds  should 
sustain  their  own  ministers  by  salary 
and  otherwise,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  sustain  the  clergy  of  a 
national  religion  against  their  will. 

Free  Will  Offerings.  —To  accom- 
plish at  any  time  in  the  past  any 
special  wprk  it  was  required  of  the 
people  that  they  should  contribute  the 
means  necessary  for  its  accomplishment, 
which  contributions  often  assumed  the 
character  of  free  will  offerings  exclu- 
sively. A  notable  example  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  Moses'  history.  When 
Moses  was  in  the  mount  with  the  Lord 
he  received  instructions  in  detail  in 
regard  to  the  building  of  the  ark  and 
tabernacle.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  work  he  was  told  to  "Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  may 
bring  me  an  offering;  of  every  man  that 
giveth    it    willingly    with    his    heart    ye 


shall  take  my  offering.  And  this  is  the 
offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them; 
gold  and  silver,  and  brass  and  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen  and  goats' 
hair  and  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and 
badger  skins,  and  shittim  wood,  etc. 
(Ex.   XXV :   2-7;   also  xxxv;   4-10.) 

It  is  said  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  a  willing  offering  and  in  such 
abundance  that  Moses  restrained  them 
from  bringing  anything  more;  for,  says 
the  record,  "The  stuff  they  had  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  work  to  make  it, 
and  too  much. " 

When  this  work  was  completed  the 
princes  of  Israel  brought  each  of  them 
another  abundant  offering  and  laid  it 
before  the  Lord.  This  offering  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver,  and  animals 
for  burnt  offerings;  and  each  prince  was 
given  an  entire  day  in  which  to  make 
his  offerings  before  the  altar.  (Num- 
bers, chapter  vii.) 

At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Kirtland  Temple  the  law  of  tithing  had 
not  been  given  in  detail  to  the  Church. 
The  Lord  had  said,  "It  was  a  day  for 
the  tithing  of  His  people;"  and  just 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
building  of  that  edifice  he  declared, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  my  will 
that  an  house  should  be  built  unto  me 
in  the  land  of  Zion,  like  unto  the  pat- 
tern which  I  have  given  you.  Yea,  let 
it  be  built  speedily  by  the  tithing  of  my 
people."  "Behold  this  is  the  tithing  and 
the  sacrifice  which  I  the  Lord  require 
at  their  hands,  that  there  may  be  an 
house  built  unto  me  for  the  salvation  of 
Zion. " 

The  Kirtland  Temple  was  built  and 
dedicated  two  years  and  three  months 
previous  to  the  law  governing  tithing 
being  given  in  its  completeness,  and 
with  our  understanding  of  the  law  as 
since     revealed    it    would    seem    that    a 
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great  deal  more  than  one-tenth  was  given 
for  that  purpose. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  strange  sight 
to  see  the  Prophet  Joseph,  whenever  he 
had  opportunity,  engaged  with  his 
brethren  in  quarrying  rock  and  perform- 
ing other  labor  necessary  to  forward  the 
work,  and  that  building  stands  today  as 
a  monument  of  the  free-will  offerings, 
as  well  as  the  tithing,  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  days  of  their  poverty  as 
compared   with  now. 

The  Temple  in  Nauvoo  was  erected, 
not  by  the  tithings  of  the  people  alone, 
for  this  would  have  been  altogether 
inadequate  unless  a  much  longer  [time 
had  been  spent  in  its  erection  than 
there  was.  But  the  free-will  offerings 
of  the  Saints,  amounting  to  thousands 
of  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  tithing 
paid,  made  its  completion  possible  be- 
fore the  Saints  were  i^again  driven  by 
their  enemies.  The  Saint  George, 
Logan,  and  Manti  Temples  are  also  the 
result  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
people,  coupled  with  the  tithings  used 
for  their  erection.  More  tithing  propor- 
tionately has  been  used  for  the  building 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  than  any  other. 
This  is  due  to  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  its  erection;  but  free-will  offer- 
ings to  the  amount  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  materially  aided  in  its 
completion.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  wish  to  draw  especial 
attention:  The  free-will  offerings  made 
by  us  since  our  arrival  in  Utah  have 
not,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  in- 
volved as  great  a  sacrifice  of  indivi- 
dual interests  as  formerly:  and  espe- 
cially during  the  building  of  the  first 
two  Temples. 

President  Young  said  at  the  time  the 
corner-stones  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
were  laid,  in  1853:  "It  is  easier  for  us 
to    build    sixteen    towers    to    a    Temple 


than  it  was  for  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
to  erect  one,"  so  changed  were  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  even  in  that  early 
day.  In  fact,  there  were  many  members 
of  the  Church  who  could  without  much 
effort  erect  a  building  equal  to  the 
Kirtland  Temple,  as  far  as  cost  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  less  time  than  it  took  to 
complete  that  edifice,  consequently  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Lord  calls 
upon  His  people  from  time  to  time  for 
an  exhibition  of  their  faith  by  requiring 
not  only  a  tenth  of  their  increase  but 
free-will  offerings  in  keeping  with  their 
prosperity.  Of  what  benefit  is  wealth 
to  us  unless  it  can  be  used  for  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God? 
Its  possession  when  used  solely  tor  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  family  advance- 
ment is  sure  to  canker  men's  souls. 
True,  the  Lord  has  left  us  free  to  dis- 
pose of  nine-tenths  of  our  increase  as 
we  see  fit,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
should  be  looking  for  outlets  for  our 
increasing  wealth  that  would  advance 
the  interests  of  Zion  as  a  whole.  We 
talk  of  our  duty  to  our  children  in  rela- 
tion to  our  propert},  and  some  of  us 
feel  under  obligations  to  provide  for  the 
future  of  our  families  only;  the  entire 
force  of  our  lives  being  seemingly  bent 
in  that  direction.  Allow  me  to  ask  a 
question.  How  many  of  the  first 
Elders  and  others  who  have  devoted  the 
strength  of  their  youth,  as  well  as  their 
after  lives,  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
this  latter-day  work?  I  say,  how  many 
of  these  owe  their  temporal  prosperity 
to  anything  they  received  from  their 
fathers  or  their  father's  estate?  Very 
few  indeed.  Then  why  such  anxiet}' 
for  our  children?  Better  by  far  be- 
queath to  them  an  abiding  faith  in  God 
than  all  the  wealth  at  our  command.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  parents  are 
watched  by   their    children    very    closely 
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as  to  the  use  they  make  of  their 
property,  and  that  many  children  make 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  they  will 
receive  at  their  father's  demise.  The 
contentions  that  have  arisen  in  some 
families  in  relation  to  property,  result- 
ing in  bitterness  and  severe  strife, 
should  operate  as  a  rebuke  to  us,  and 
we  should  discourage  the  spirit  of 
avarice  and  this  desire  for  wealth  so 
often  made  manifest. 

Our  homes  in  the  Stakes  of  Zion, 
which  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred 
possebsions,  are  in  a  great  measure 
esteemed  by  us  only  in  proportion  to 
their  monetary  value;  and  many  of  our 
children  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
them  in  the  same  light  also.  Are  not 
class  distinctions  the  result  of  acquired 
wealth,  no  matter  whether  honestly 
accumulated  or  otherwise?  And  if  the 
point  has  not  already  been  reached  even 
among  us,  should  this  desire  for  wealth 
be  increased?  How  long  will  it  be 
before  marriage  alliances  will  be 
entered  into,  not  because  of  the 
recognized  morality,  virtue,  honor,  in- 
tegrity or  faith  of  the  parties  but 
because  of  wealth   alone? 

I  feel  thankful  that  we  have  sacred 
Temples  where  class  distinctions  are 
not  known,  but  where  the  poor  and  the 
rich — if  both  are  worthy — must  stand 
before  God  the  equals  of  each  other. 
And  every  time  and  in  every  place 
when  we  stand  before  the  Lord  we  shall 
find  this  equality  largely  maintained. 

Our  Father  will  consecrate  the  riches 
of  the  earth  to  Himself  in  His  own 
time,  and  if  we  have  laid  our  earthly 
possessions  upon  the  altar  it  is  well 
for  us;  for  the  possessors  of  this 
world's  goods  will  find  that  other  quali- 
fications are  needed  besides  those  that 
wealth  gives  to  entitle  us  to  the  favor 
of  God. 


When  the  centre  Stake  of  Zion,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  Zion  itself, 
and  the  lands  adjoining  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  the  great  Temple  built 
according  to  the  pattern  given,  and  the 
city  and  its  surroundings  adorned  in 
keeping  therewith,  I  think  there  will  be 
required  something  more  than  the  bare 
tenth  of  our  increase  to  accomplish  it. 

The  great  Temple  built  in  Solomon's 
time  and  completed  in  seven  years  was 
not  erected  by  the  mere  tithing  or  tenth 
of  the  Jewish  increase,  but  liberal  dona- 
tions were  made  in  addition  thereto  of 
money  and  material,  not  only  by  the 
Jews,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  nations 
surrounding  Jerusalem. 

In  our  day  a  proclamation  has  been 
issued  by  God's  servants,  inviting  kings 
queens,  emperors  and  rulers,  as  well  as 
all  people,  to  come  and  bring,  or  to 
send,  their  wealth  for  a  similar  purpose. 
If  they  will  do  this,  it  will  be  an  accept- 
able offering  unto  the  Lord,  and  in  this 
manner  can  their  riches  be  consecrated 
to  God,  which  would  be  far  better  than 
to  wait  for  the  Lord  to  consecrate  them 
to  Himself,  against  their  will,  which 
He  will   assuredl)'  do. 

Fast  Day  Offerings. — Although  there 
is  not  any  revelation  in  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  designating  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month  as  a  fast 
day,  and  for  the  poor  to  receive  the 
amount  we  would  otherwise  consume, 
yet  this  practice  was  established  many 
years  ago  by  proper  authority,  and  no 
true  Latter-day  Saint  questions  its  cor- 
rectness or  propriety.  If  there  is  one 
feature  more  prominent  than  another  in 
the  history  of  God's  people  it  is  in  the 
liberal  provision  that  has  been  made 
for  the  poor.  One  of  the  results  among 
the  Nephites  upon  this  continent  of 
their  living  according  to  the  true  order 
of  God,  and  which  is  quoted  with   more 
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than  ordinary  emphasis,  was  that  "there 
were  no  poor  among   them." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
faithful  payment  of  our  tithes  and  offer- 
ings will  be  recognized  as  consecrations 
entitling  us  to  have  oiir  names  enrolled 
among  the  people  of  God  preparator)'  to 
the  receiving  our  inheritances  among 
His  Saints;  while  all  others  will  find 
themselves  like  the  children  of  the 
priests  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra, 
chap,  ii:  ver.  62  who  "Sought  their 
register  among  those  that  were  reckoned 
by  genealogy,  but  they  were  not  found, 
therefore  were  they  as  polluted  put  from 
the  Priesthood. " 

Josepli   E.    Taylor. 


HARD    TIMES. 

I  WONDER  if  the  readers  of  the  Juve- 
nile have  heard  that  the  present  is 
called  "Hard  Times?"  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  heard  it  so  men- 
tioned, I  will  offer  a  few  of  my  reflec- 
tions upon  the  subect. 

There  are  very  few  hardships  and 
troubles  in  this  life  but  have  their 
compensating  benefits  and  blessing,  and 
I  can  readily  see  how  this  will  be  the 
case  regarding  the  present  scarcity  of 
employment  and  the  consequent  "hard 
times."  Many  who  have  lived  in 
plenty,  and  even  luxury,  all  their  lives, 
have  been  taught  the  value  of  the  bless- 
ings they  enjoyed,  and  many  who  a 
few  years  ago  were  considered  wealthy 
will  feel  thankful  if,  after  paying  their 
debts,  they  have  a  home  left. 

But  not  only  have  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  been  taught  useful  lessons  in 
economy,  but  also  those  who  have  to 
work  for  their  living,  and  those  who 
have  alwa3's  classed  themselves  as  poor. 
They  have  found  that,  when  they  can- 
not   avoid    it,    the)'    can    live    upon    an 


amount,  that  in  years  of  plenty  they 
would  have  considered  unbearably 
small.  Many  sources  of  waste  have 
been  discovered  and  stopped,  and 
numerous  little  resources  have  been 
developed  and  lessons  in  frugality  and 
economy  learned  that  onl)'  are  acquired 
when  want  and  necessity  compel  us  to 
learn  them.  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
school  in  which  some  of  us  ever  ob- 
tain the  habit  to  save  anything. 

Yet  how  many  of  us  are  there  that 
still  waste  a  great  deal  and  do  not 
realize  it  because  we  waste  it  in  such 
small  amounts  at  a  time! 

I  heard  of  a  man  that  has  been  out 
of  employment  for  two  years  and  who 
feels  completely  disheartened  in  conse- 
quence. Still  every  time  he  goes  up 
town  and  back  he  takes  the  street  car, 
and  his  trips  average  at  least  one  a 
day.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  sat 
down  and  figured  out  what  that  man 
would  save  in  a  jear  if  he  should  walk 
up  town  and  back,  seeing  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  and  had  put  his  ten 
cents  a  day  in  the  savings  bank.  Ten 
cents  per  day  is  seventy  cents  per 
week,  enough  to  buy  50  lbs.  of  good  flour, 
or  in  a  month  three  dollars,  which 
would  buy  one  cwt.  flour,  20  lbs.  sugar, 
and  3  cwt.  coal,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  would  have  at  least  $36.50.  I 
believe  that  would  keep  a  young  couple 
in  coal  and  flour  the  whole  year. 

Now,  how  many  young  married  men 
realize  that  one  trip  up  town  and  back 
on  the  street  car  each  day  takes  as 
much  out  of  their  pockets  as  their  coal 
and  flour? 

It  is  only  five  cents  at  a  time  you 
know ! 

How  true  is  the  old  saying,  that  if 
you  take  care  of  the  nickels  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  course 
these  facts  concerning  ten  cents  per  day 
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spent  on  the  street  car  hold  good  on 
any  other  form  of  waste.  The  boy  or 
man  that  uses  ten  cents'  worth  of 
tobacco  per  day  sends  up  in  smoke  each 
year  enough  to  pay  for  his  flour  and 
coal,  or  enough  to  buy  two  good  suits 
of  clothes,  besides  injuring  his  health, 
dulling  his  finer  sensibilities,  and  los- 
ing the  esteem  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  is  most  worth  having.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  mention  a  fact  that 
I  have  discovered  from  several  years  of 
close  observation  of  the  smoker,  and 
that  is,  that  the  most  of  them  drink 
coffee.  I  have  also  yet  to  see  the  first 
cigarette  smoker  that  was  offered  a 
drink  of  beer  and  refused  it.  Tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  beer  and  intoxicating 
liquors  are  all  nerve  exciters,  and  might 
be  called  "Birds  of  a  feather."  And  if 
you  observe  closely  you  will  find  that 
smokers  let  them  "flock  together"  about 
every  chance  they  get. 

But  I  did  not  start  in  to  lecture  the 
smoker.  Others  more  able  than  I  have 
done  that   before,    and   still   they  smoke. 

If  you  ask  them  why  they  don't  quit 
they  say  they  can't.  So  they  admit 
that  they  are  slaves  and  cannot  help 
themselves.  But  I  desire  to  give  a  few 
figures  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  self-denial,  and  to  save  their  odd 
nickles  and  dimes. 

Five  cents  per  day  put  in  the  savings 
bank  at  six  per  cent,  interest  com- 
pounded annually  amounts  in 


1  year    tc 

2  years 
3 

4 

5 

10 


S  18.25 

37.59 

58.09 

79.82 

102.85 

221.14 


Just  think  of  it,  five  cents  per  day 
wasted  on  gum  or  cigarettes,  or  face 
powder,     or    any    other     useless     thing. 


means  if  put  in  the  savings  bank  $221 
in  ten  years!  How  many  young  folks 
could  have  put  that  much  away  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  yet  don't  know 
that  they  have  wasted  anything  because 
it  has  been  wasted  a  nickel  at  a  time! 

Now  ten  cents  a  day  on  the  street 
cars,  or  in  tobacco,  or  in  anything  else 
placed  in  the  bank  as  before,  amounts  in 


1  year    to 

2  years    " 

3  '    " 

5        "        " 
10 


$  36.50 

75.19 

116.10 

205.63 

479.90 


And  this  is  what  the  person  would 
have  to  his  credit  who  saves  twenty-five 
cents  per  day.  Or  what  ten  cents  in 
tobacco,  ten  cents  in  beer,  and  five 
cents  in  coffee  per  day  amounts  to  if 
put  in  the  bank.      Such  a  sum    amounts 


1  month  to 

1  year 

2  years 
3 

5 
10       "       " 


5       7.50 

90.00 

185.40 

286.52 

507.33 

1186.20 


That  means  that  if  a  boy  at  fifteen, 
just  when  he  begins  to  work  for  wages, 
will  deny  himself  things  that  do  him  no 
good,  and  put  by  twenty-five  cents  per 
day,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  when  he 
wanted  to  get  married  he  would  have 
nearly  $1200.00  in  the  bank,  enough  to 
buy  or  build  a  comfortable  little  home, 
and  his  bride  would  have  $1200.00  more 
to  furnish  it  and  to  set  them  up  in  house- 
keeping, saved  from  her  gum  money, 
candy  money,    and    face  powder  money. 

These  are  no  fanciful  theories  that 
are  impracticable.  They  can  be  proven 
true  by  anyone  who  will  try  them.  If 
our  financial  difficulties  will  teach  us 
some  of  these  useful  lessons,  the 
present  "hard  times"  will  prove  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise. 

/.   B.   D. 
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HOW  CLARENCE   WON  THE  PRIZE. 


An  Arbor  Day  Story. 

"I  GUESS  there's  some  truth  in  it,  for 
Bob  Santly  spoke  to  me  about  it  all  of 
a  week  ago.  I  heard,  besides,  that  the 
directors  had  a  special  meeting  last 
night,  and  Mr.  Dartl)'  said  it  was  to 
consider  some  project  under  discussion 
for  Arbor  Day.  " 

The  group  of  boys  and  girls  stood  at 
the  further  end  of  the  play-ground  out- 
side the  school-house,  all  interest  in  the 
games  and  recreations  ot  recess  for- 
gotten in  the  discussion  of  the  absorb- 
ing topic. 

A  rumor  was  afloat  that  Mr.  Santly, 
one  of  the  local  board  of  school  direc- 
tors, had  decided  to  place  fifty  dollars 
at  the  use  of  the  board  as  a  prize  for 
the  largest  number  of  trees  planted  by 
any  boy  or  girl  belonging  to  the  school 
on  the  forthcoming  Arbor  Day.  It  had 
been  already  decided  that  the  day  should 
be  a  holiday,  and  instead  of  holding 
public  exercises  the  board  had  con- 
cluded that  its  object  would  be  better 
enforced  by  miking  it  a  day  of  liberty 
to  all,  in  which  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  holiday  b-\'  putting  its  princi- 
]ile  into  actual  practice — that  is,  in 
devoting  the  time  to  the  praiseworthy 
and  patriotic  task  of  tree-planting.  The 
school  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject  since  it  had  begun  to  occupy 
public  attention,  and  now  that  the 
rumor  of  the  prize  was  afloat  they  had 
talked  of  little  else.  Only  one  face 
among  the  throng  lacked  the  bright 
glow  of  eager  interest  occasioned  by  the 
present  discussion,  and  the  boy  to 
whom  it  belonged  stood  apart  a  little 
from  the  others,  a  sarcastic  and  dis- 
agreeable smile  curling  his  thin  lips. 

As  Clarence  Keate  stopped  speaking 
he  limped   forward,    and  fi.xing   liis    eyes 


upon  him,  significantly  said  with  a  half- 
sneer: 

"If  it  happens  to  be  true  about  the 
prize,  I  move  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Clarence  Keate  beforehand  as  the  vic- 
tor." 

"That's  a  first-class  compliment  to 
my  prowess  and  energy,"  replied 
Clarence,  ignoring  the  other's  tone,  and 
determined  to  take  him  good-naturedly, 
"and  in  return  please  to  accept  my 
heartfelt  thanks."  The  profound  bow 
and  grand  manner  witl:  which  he  re- 
ceived the  tribute  raised  a  burst  of  hearty 
laughter  from  the  crowd  of  bojs  and 
girls,  and  both  together  incensed  Paul 
Fenton  to  sudden  anger. 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  can  see  my 
remark  in  that  light,"  he  said,  sneer- 
ingly.  "I  was  thinking  of  the  many 
methods  you  have  for  getting  on  the 
inside  of  a  good  scheme  without  any 
personal  exercise  of  energy  and  prow- 
ess. " 

A  quick  look  of  indignation  passed 
round  the  throng. 

"For  shame!"  said  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  in    a    breath;     "for  shame,     Paul!" 

They  all  knew  to  what  he  had  refer- 
ence. In  the  last  year's  examination 
Clarence,  who  had  missed  on  some 
unimportant  question,  had  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  teacher  been  allowed 
a  private  examination  before  the  board, 
the  principal,  and  the  whole  school,  in 
fact,  knowing  too  well  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  boy  to  fancy 
for  a  moment  that  the  failure  had  been 
due  to  anything  else  than  a  moment's 
sudden  confusion  of  thouglit.  Paul 
Fenton,  who,  truth  to  tell  was  an  excel- 
lent student,  and  prided  himself  not  a 
little  in  excelling  the  majority  of  his 
schoolmates  in  his  class,  was  intensely 
jealous  of  Clarence  Keate's  clever 
scholarship,    and    the  latter's     "failure," 
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as  Paul'was  pleased  to  term  his  rival's 
unimportant'  "miss";  in]  examination, 
had  been  all  but  openly  a  source  of 
keen  satisfaction  to  him.  When  the 
fact  of  the  private  examination  before 
the  board  became  known  he  had  vented 
his  disappointment  in  frequent  sarcasms 
and  innuendos  at  young  Keate's  expense, 
the  fact  of  the  latter's  father  being  a 
member  of  the  board  furnishing  founda- 
tion for  a  series  of  petty  slurs  which  he 
expressed  conerning  the  favor  shown  to 
Clarence.  Many  a  time  the  latter  had 
been  tempted  to  "take  up"  his  insulting 
talk,  and  mete  out  some  severe  chas- 
tisement; but  Paul's  misfortune  had 
shielded  him,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of 
many  others  who  had  had  personal 
grievances  against  their  disagreeable 
schoolfellow.  Hardly  a  boy  in  the 
school  who  had  not  suffered  at  the 
expense  of  Paul's  sarcastic  tongue,  and 
who  would  not  have  been  glad  to  apply 
severe  punishment  for  his  insulting  lan- 
guage save  that  his  physical  infirmity 
had  forced  them  to  forbear.  An  acci- 
dent happening  some  two  years  since 
had  injured  Paul's  hip  too  the  extent  of 
making  him  almost  a  cripple,  and  of 
course  the  boys  were  too  manly  to  attack 
a  disabled  opponent.  Cognizant  but 
entirely  unappreciative  of  the  high 
motives  which  prompted  their  forbear- 
ance, Paul  had  used  it  as  an  incentive, 
seemingly,  to  constantly  irritate  them 
with  disagreeable  remarks,  and  this 
latest  attack  upon  one  of  their  most 
favored  comrades  caused  wholesale  and 
open  indignation. 

Clarence  himself  was  calmer  outwardly 
than  the  others,  though  his  heart  boiled 
at  the  petty  insult.  His  first  impulse 
had  been,  as  often  before,  to  administer 
punishment  to  the  unhappy  creature, 
whose  chief  joy  seemingly  was  to  cause 
pain  and  humiliation   in    other's  hearts. 


Restraining  himself,  however,  he  an- 
swered; "You  wouldn't  have  said  that 
Paul  if  you  had  been  a  little  stronger 
and  bigger.  It's  only  people  like  you 
who  know  that  pity  will  keep  you  from 
harm  that  show  courage  enough  to 
make  such  cowardly  attacks."  Turning 
he  walked  away  while  the  group  of 
sympathizers  applauded  and  echoed  his 
remarks.  These  had  been  extremely 
bitter  for  Clarence,  his  compassion  for 
any  afflicted  being  causing  him  to  be 
more  than  careful  in  alluding  to  their 
misfortune;  but  the  provocation  had  been 
so  causeless  and  often  repeated  that  he 
could  not  restrain  the  truthful  and  tell- 
ing answer  he  had  made  to  this  last 
attack. 

The  recess  bell  ringing  at  this  instant 
called  them  all  into  the  school-room, 
closing  any  further  altercation;  and  the 
first  subject  breached  by  the  teacher 
being  that  of  Arbor  Day,  the  recent 
episode  was  seemingly  soon  forgotten  in 
the  interest  of  his  remarks. 

He  commenced  by  telling  them  the 
object  of  the  Arbor  Day  observance,  the 
necessity  of  replenishing  our  forests, 
which  are  fast  disappearing  through  the 
carelessness  of  mankind  in  hewing  down 
the  forest  growths  that  cover  our  hills 
and  valleys  and  the  destructive  forces  of 
fires,  floods,  etc.,  which  together  seem 
to  be  fast  wiping  out  the  majestic 
forests  from  the  face  of  the  land.  That 
they  should  be  preserved,  he  said,  is 
self-evident  from  the  fact  of  the  great 
part  they  play  in  the  world's  commerce, 
economy,  and  civilization.  Our  houses, 
ships,  furniture,  in  fact  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  and  industries  known  to 
mankind,  depend  for  construction  upon 
the  lumber  made  from  forest  trees,  and 
besides  this  it  is  claimed  by  many 
scientists  that  the  climate  and  atmos- 
phere of  localities  are  influenced  by   the 
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presence  of  extensive  tree-foliage,  mak- 
ing an  important  factor  of  tree-growth 
upon  civilization,  hence  the  great  im- 
portance, both  to  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity, to  protect  this  wonderful  factor 
of  trade,  industry  and  civilization  from 
becoming  totally  destroyed.  To  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  present  generation, 
and  especially  the  young,  upon  whom 
would  depend  the  future  preservation  of 
this  source  of  wealth  and  weal  in 
general  to  mankind,  he  said,  had  been 
the  object  of  appointing  one  day  in  the 
year  which  all  should  celebrate  by  plant- 
ing trees.  It  had  consequently  been 
decided  to  close  the  schools  on  the  mor- 
row in  order  to  give  the  scholars  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  work  designed. 
As  an  incentive  to  make  the  record  of 
the  School  of  Millerton  the  banner  one 
of  the  county,  the  board  of  directors 
had  been  enabled  to  offer  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  to  that  boy  belonging  to  the 
school  who  should  plant  the  largest 
number  of  trees.'  The  boys  went  home 
from  school  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  prize  offered  was  so  large 
as  to  rouse  the  keenest  hope  and  ambi- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  all,  each  one  pro- 
mising himself  to  make  valiant  effort 
for    its  possession. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  Arbor  Day  saw 
many  a  boy  at  work  in  the  orchards 
and  yards  and  on  the  sidewalks  digging 
and  planting  the  young  trees  that  had 
been  provided  for  their  eager  work. 

Clarence  Keate  put  his  first  sapling 
in  at  the  rise  of  the  sun  over  the  blue 
hills,  and  his  deft  and  sturdy  young 
arms  fashioned  a  moist  brown  nest  for 
many  a  slim  pole  whose  nurture  and 
growth  meant  the  development  of  grace- 
ful, green-massed  branches,  whose  shade 
would  be  man's  solace  or  whose  fruits 
would  tempt  his  most  delicate  tastes  in 
future    time.      It    was    a    joy    simply     to 


stand  in  the  bracing  air  and  golden 
sunshine.  lifting  the  sweet  smelling 
earth  on  the  shovel  and  seeing  the  slim 
stems  straighten  skyward  in  proud 
promise  as  it  closed  softly  and  protect- 
ingly  round  the  light  forms.  The  work 
and  the  scene  would  have  been  an  abso- 
lute delight  to  Clarence,  had  there  not 
been  that  rankling  memory  of  Paul 
Fenton's  cutting  words  to  spoil  it  all. 
They  came  to  him  over  and  over,  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  shut  them  out  of  mind, 
stirring  up  resentful  feelings  and  poison- 
ing all  the  gladness  and  hope  of  the 
bright-hued  morning.  Such  memoiies 
will  abide,  however  valiantly  we  may 
wish  to  overpower  them,  and  the  havoc 
of  peace  that  can  be  made  by  a  harsh 
word  or  unjust  act  would  make  such  a 
perpetration  a  punishably  moral  offense 
could  we  but  be  made  to  realize  the 
hindrance  which  injustice  and  unkind- 
ness  interpose  both  to  physical  and 
spiritual  health.  Hate,  malice,  resent- 
ment, any  evil  thought,  affects  one  for 
ill  both  morally  and  physically.  Hence 
when  we  injure  another  we  are  putting 
stumbling-blocks  not  only  in  our  own 
but  our  brother's  way,  by  occasioning 
such  feeling  and  thought  as  may  have  a 
farther-reaching  effect  than  the  mere 
momentary  disturbance  of  unpleasant 
emotions. 

There  were  more  things  than  the  one 
recent  event  to  keep  Clarence's  mind 
busy  once  he  was  started  on  this  train 
of  thought.  Time  and  again  he  had 
come  from  school  with  the  remembrance 
of  Paul's  unanswerable  cuts  burning  in 
his  consciousness;  and  this  morning  as 
he  worked  alone  they  all  came  surging 
up  to  darken  the  pleasure  and  impede 
the  work  of  the  day.  At  noon  when  he 
went  into  the  house  for  lunch  his  head 
was  aching  and  he  was  in  every  way 
upset,     more,     if    the    truth    were    told. 
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from  the  unhappy  strain  of  thought 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  than 
his  physical  exercise.  His  fatlier, 
glancing  across  the  table  as  they  sat  at 
dinner,  said  with  a  smile: 

"Well,  my  boy,  you  look  as  if  the 
morning's  work  had  used  you  up." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  telling  him," 
said  his  mother.  "I  wish  you  would 
use  your  authority,  father,  to  have  him 
give  it  up.  It  isn't  worth  all  the 
money  in  town  nor  the  trees  in  creation 
to  have  him  get  sick  with  the  work. 

"Oh,  pshaw,  mother!"  said  Clarence, 
rather  impatiently,  "as  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  that!  I  haven't  half  finished 
what  I've  promised  myself  to  do,  and 
I'm  going  to  take  that  prize  if  it  keeps 
me  working  till  midnight." 

There  was  an  angry,  resolute  ring  in 
his  voice,  occasioned  by  the  thought  of 
Paul's  slur,  for  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  possible  he  would  at  least 
deal  his  enemy  the  pain  he  knew  it 
would  occasion  to  see  himself,  indeed, 
victor  in  the  Arbor  Day  contest.  His 
parents  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise, 
not  knowing  of  the  secret  sting  which 
was  disturbing  his   usual   composure. 

He  had  told  them  nothing  of  Paul's 
attacks,  as  it  was  a  part  of  his  code  of 
honor  not  to  repeat  things  said  or  done 
by  another  which  might  be  calculated 
to  breed  mischief  or  ill-feeling.  His 
parents  changed  the  subject  of  his  ab- 
staining from  work,  seeing  that  he  was 
upset  and  consequently  in  no  condition 
for  argument. 

"Every  boy  in  Millerton  is  trying 
for  the  prize  today,"  said  his  father; 
"the  wonder  will  be  if  we  are  not 
planted  out  of  house  and  homes.  Even 
poor  little  Paul  Fenton  was  out  digging 
and  planting  in  the  garden  as  I  came 
by  his  home.  Poor  little  chap!  I 
guess  that  fifty  dollars  looks   pretty   big 


in  his  eyes.  1  liear  that  he  and  his 
parents  are  trying  to  get  money  enough 
together  to  send  him  to  Salt  Lake  for 
treatment.  They  say  that  a  good  doc- 
tor could  straighten  his  limb  out  so  as 
to  completely  cure  his  lameness;  but  he 
would  have  to  go  into  the  hospital  of 
course,  and  have  constant  watch  and 
care,  and  that  of  course  means  great 
expense.  I  would  like  to  see  the  boy 
win  the  Arbor  Day  prize  if  only  to  help 
him  to  a  chance  for  being  rid  of  his 
affliction,  but  there's  little  chance  of 
such  a  thing  I  fear  in  his  state." 

While  Mr.  Keate  was  speaking,  his 
son's  face  was  a  study.  It  would  be 
hard  to  express  in  words  the  varied 
emotions  surging  in  his  mind.  When 
he  had  finished  dinner  and  his  father  had 
gone  back  to  his  office,  Clarence  went 
out  and  sat  down  on  the  front  porch 
steps  and  stayed  there  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  wrapped  in  absorbing  thought. 
Then  he  walked  out  into  the  yard 
where  he  had  been  planting,  picked  up 
his  shovel  and  an  arm-load  of  young 
saplings  and  started  down  the  street. 
Paul  Fenton  was  in  the  garden  outside 
the  shabby  adobe  cottage  he  called 
home,  painfully  plying  his  shovel  with 
his  arms  and  one  good  limb,  while  the 
shortened  one  served  poorly  to  help  as 
a  prop  to  keep  him  evenly  balanced. 
He  had  set  himself  the  task  of  setting  a 
row  of  shade  trees  along  the  fence 
which  divided  their  lot  from  the  neigh- 
bor's, but  his  work  had  been  necessarily 
slow  and  painful.  Clarence  opened  the 
gate  and  walked  into  the  yard. 

"How  are  you  off  for  trees,  Paul?"  he 
asked  cheerily,  as  the  latter  turned 
round. 

Paul  looked  at  him  and  his  armful  in 
sulky  surprise. 

"I've  got  a  few  left,"  he  answered 
finally,  his  look  of  astonishment  deepen- 
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mg  as  Clarence  threw  his  load  on  the 
little  heap  with  his  own. 

"1  thought  perhaps  you  might  have 
run  short,  and  would  let  me  put  these 
in  for  30U,"  Clarence  said  in  a  matter- 
of-fact-tone.  "I  see  3-ou've  got  plenty 
of  room  for  them;  and  if  you  don't  care 
I'll  set  to  work  and  get  them   planted." 

Paul  heard  him  in  silent  amazement, 
then  his  face  darkened  with  sudden 
suspicion. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want  to  be 
coming  here  to  hll  up  somebody  else's 
space  for,"  he  said.  "If  you  haven't 
got  any  more  room  on  your  own 
premises  you'd  better  not  try  to  plant." 
"Oh,  we've  got  room  for  them,"  said 
Clarence,  meeting  Paul's  sneering  look 
with  a  clear,  pleasant  smile.  "I  thought 
possibly  if  you  had  these  to  count  in 
with  those  you've  got  here  it  might 
make  up  enough  to  take  the  prize." 

Paul  gazed  at  him  dumbfounded,  a 
moment,  then  the  old  sneering  look 
came  back  to  his   face. 

"How  many  have  you  planted  your- 
self?"   he  asked  suspiciously. 

"About  ten,   I  guess.    I  didn't  count." 
"Didn't  count !     Oh,   come  off!     What 
do  you  take  me  for?     Didn't  count! 

Clarence  bit  his  lip  in  a  great  effort 
for  self-control. 

"I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  he  an- 
swered briefly.      Paul  looked  curious. 

"Aren't     you    going     to     try    for     the 
prize?"    he  asked,   his    suspicion    weak- 
ened by  Keate's  manner. 
"No,"   said  Clarence. 
"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  there  are  lots  of  boys 
need  it  more  than  I  do." 

Paul's  face  changed.  He  could  see 
that  Clarence  was  in  earnest,  and  his 
unexpected  attitude  softened,  while  it 
nonplussed  him. 


"It's  no  use  giving  these  trees  to 
me,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"I  won't  have  the  time  or  strength  to 
put  in  what  I've  got  here  already." 

"We  can  puc  more  than  these  in  be- 
fore night  if  we  work  together,"  an- 
swered Clarence.  "There's  a  lot  more 
trees  down  home  that  I  mean  to  bring 
over  when  we  get  these  planted.  " 

"But,"  said  Haul  stammeringly,    "they 

—  they  won't — they  won't   allow " 

"Yes,  they  will,"  said  Clarence,  con- 
fidently. "What  the  school  directors 
are  aiming  at  is  to  get  a  lot  of  trees 
started,  and  it  don't  matter  whether  the 
number  goes  in  in  your  name  or  mine. 
You  need  the  prize  more  than  anyone 
else  I  know,  and  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  lending  you  my  work  to  get  it.  We 
will  simply  send  the  number  I  plant 
to  the  directors  in  your  name  instead  of 
mine,  that's  all.  I  don't  feel  there's 
anything  wrong  in  it." 

Paul's  face  flushed  to  a  deep  red. 
The  whole  sense  of  Clarence's  sacrifice 
came  to  him  and  brought  with  it  an 
overwhelming  feeling  of  shame.  Yes- 
terday's altercation  was  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  this  unlooked-for  return  of 
good  for  evil  opened  a  loophole  in  the 
dusk  of  his  hate-darkened  nature  that 
let  in  such  light  as  made  his  own  fault 
glaringly  despicable.  He  was  too 
shame-faced  to  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  the  material  benefit  thus 
offered,  till  Keate's  own  unconscious 
manner  and  cheery  talk  helped  to  put 
heart  in  him.  The  simple  sense  of 
companionship  lifted  a  load  from  his 
spirit  and  presently  the  two  boys  were 
working  and  talking  together  with  the 
joviality  and  enthusiasm  of  boon  com- 
rades. In  Clarence  there  was  as  great 
a  change  from  the  morning's  mood  as 
there  had  been  during  the  past  few 
moments     in     Paul.        With     the    dark. 
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resentful  thoughts  banished,  and  their 
place  filled  with  feelings  of  forgiveness 
and  good-will,  the  very  day  itself 
seemed  to  have  changed.  He  noticed 
now  how  bright  the  shafts  of  sunshine 
fell  from  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  what  a 
delightful,  bracing  quality  the  air  had 
that  blew  from  the  near  peaks  over  his 
warm  brow.  That  smell  of  the  brown 
moist  earth,  and  the  fragrant  breath 
from  the  bark  of  the  young  trees,  how 
sweet  they  were  I  The  very  freshness 
and  buoyancy  of  the  dawn,  which  he 
had  missed  earlier,  seemed  all  at  once 
restored  to  him  in  this  atmosphere  of 
companionship   and   good-will. 

Twice  Paul  went  over  to  the  Keate's 
yard,  and  returned  dragging  an  armload 
of  the  light  trees,  whilst  Clarence  dug 
and  planted,  and  by  nightfall  the  entire 
length  of  fence  which  stretched  from 
the  street  to  the  end  of  the  yard  was 
hedged  by  a  row  of  slim,  straight  young 
saplings;  and  the  two  boys  parted  at 
sunset  with  a  very  strong  hope  that 
their  co-operative  work  might  bear 
fruits  of  victory. 

At  school  next  morning  each  boy  had 
his  slip  of  paper  contairiing  the  record 
of  his  Arbor  Day  work,  which  he  placed 
on  the  teacher's  stand  before  roll-call. 
These  slips,  however,  were  not  read 
until  just  before  time  for  closing  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  the  teacher  stood 
with  the  bundle  of  papers  ready  to  be 
called  off,  the  hearts  of  the  boys  beat 
high  with  hope  and  excitement. 

"Clarence  Keate,  ten,"  read  the 
teacher,  and  a  buzz  of  surprise  went 
around  the  room.  All  had  almost 
expected  defeat  at  Clarence's  hands, 
and  this  small  number  placed  to  his 
credit  seemed  almost  ridiculous  con- 
sidering their  apprehension. 

"Arthur  Longly,  twenty-two,"  made 
many  a  bright  face  fall  with  disappoint- 


ment, as  the  number  was  far  above 
what  the  majority  had  attained. 

"Paul  tenton,  thirty- two. "  It  was 
the  last  slip  of  paper,  and  the  highest 
number  yet  read  was  contained  in  it. 
For  a  moment  the  schoolroom  was  a 
hive  of  humming  voices,  and  every  eye 
in  the  room  was  leveled  at  Paul.  The 
latter  rose  from  his  seat.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  all  listened  eagerly  to  hear 
his  words. 

"I  have  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  slip  of  paper  bearing  my  name, 
if  I  may  have  permission,"  he  said,  and 
as  the  teacher  signified  assent,  went  on: 
"Nearly  the  whole  number  of  trees 
credited  to  me  were  planted  by  Clarence 
Keate,  and  to  him,  if  either  of  us,  be- 
longs the  prize."  Then  he  related  the 
entire  occurrence  of  the  day  before — 
Clarence's  generous  offer  and  earnest 
work  in  helping  him  plant  the  trees. 
Another  suppressed  murmur  went  round 
the  schoolroom  at  the  recital,  but  Paul 
was  not  yet  through.  Having  finished 
the  story  and  disclaimed  the  prize,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  down- 
cast and  his  cheeks  flushed  crimson, 
while  the  school  listened  wonderingly 
for  him  to  go  on. 

"There  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to 
have  the  school  know,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing at  length  with  trembling  lips,  but  a 
voice  that  was  clear  and  firm. 

"I  want  to  acknowledge  to  Clarence 
Keate  and  the  whole  school  the  wrong 
I  have  done  in  uttering  the  unkind  and 
unjust  insinuations  to  which  I  have 
given  vent.  He  has  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  ill-will  I  have  shown  him, 
and  I  ask  his  pardon,  and  that  of  all 
my  schoolmates,  for  the  unfriendly 
spirit  I  have  displayed  towards  him 
and  all  of  them,  and  I  mean  to  try  in 
future  to  win  and  merit  their  friendship 
and  esteem." 
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Not  a  breath  disturbed  the  utter 
silence  which  reigned,  as  Paul  sat 
down,  but  as  the  teacher,  after  a  few 
well-chosen  words  of  commendation 
and  appreciative  comment,  asked  for  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  school 
regarding  Paul's  confession  and  retrac- 
tion, a  hearty  hand-clapping  and  mur- 
mur of  approbation  went  round,  and  in 
a  few  moments  after  the  dismissal  of 
school,  all  Paul's  schoolmates  sur- 
rounded him  eager  to  proffer  their  for- 
giveness and  good-will.  Nor  was  Clar- 
ence apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
exchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  Not 
a  boy  or  girl  in  school  but  had  a  word 
of  praise  for  his  unselfish  action  of 
aiding  Paul,  nor  were  any  displeased 
with  the  result  of  the  kindly  enterprise. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  prize,  however, 
was  turned  over  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  as  it  was  found  that  in  all 
Clarence  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands  three  more  than  the  next  highest 
number  attained,  the  hfty  dollars  was 
awarded  to  him.  The  day  after  the 
decision  Clarence  had  a  talk  with  his 
father  in  legard  to  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
prize  helped  to  send  Paul  to  Salt  Lake 
to  have  his  limb  straightened. 

The  latter  joins  in  all  the  games  with 
the  rest  now.  and  his  changed  attitude 
towards  his  schoolmates  has  made  him — 
next  to  Clarence — the  most  popular 
boy  in  the  school. 

losepJiine  Spencer. 


It  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins  always 
to  continue  in  sin.  For  where  the  cus- 
tom of  sinning  waxeth  greater,  the  con- 
science for  sin  grows  the  less;  it  is 
easier  to  quench  a  spark  than  a  fire;  I 
had  rather  break  the  cockatrice's  egg 
than  kill  the  serpent. 


THE  BURNING  OF  BRUNO. 

The  spirited  illustration  which  ac- 
companies this  article  represents  a 
scene  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  the  civilized  world  for 
perhaps  more  than  two  centuries,  but 
which  unhappily  prior  to  that  time  was 
all  too  common.  We  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  at  the  stake  men  or 
women  who  happened  to  differ  in  their 
religious  views  from  the  established 
religion  of  the  land  in  which  they 
lived,  or  from  that  of  those  who  held 
authority  in  or  were  influential  with  the 
councils  of  the  state.  Of  course  since 
the  time  we  speak  of  there  have  been 
many  martyrs  for  conscience  sake;  we 
need  hardly  remind  the  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  of  notable  instances 
in  our  own  generation  and  in  our  own 
land.  But  these  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  class  of  martyrdoms  first  re- 
ferred to  in  that  they  have  been 
generally  committed  without  form  of 
law  and  most  commonly  by  those  who, 
even  at  the  time  of  their  lawless  deeds, 
were  unwilling  to  be  known  as  partici- 
pants in  the  crime.  In  the  olden  days, 
however,  the  burning  of  so-called  here- 
tics at  the  stake,  or  their  doing  away  by 
the  various  other  forms  of  torture  and 
destruction,  was  esteemed  rather  more 
of  an  act  of  duty  than  a  crime;  the  pro- 
ceeding at  least  was  openly  attended 
to,  there  was  generally  more  or  less  of 
publicity  to  the  trial  of  the  accused 
person,  even  if  there  was  little  of  fair- 
ness in  the  court  which  dealt  with  him; 
and  there  was  almost  always  a  well- 
advertised  and  an  enthusiastic  audience 
to  witness  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 
tence, A  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
change  which  civilization  and  tolerance 
have  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men  is 
that  while  bigotry  and  hatred  against 
reformers  or     dissenters    is    still    to    be 
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found,  a  law-abiding  and  advanced  pub- 
lic taste  has  long  since  ceased  to  give 
any  respectability  to  the  murderous  or 
even  the  persecuting  manifestation  of 
the  enmity. 

Bruno,  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
churchman  of  the  16th  century,  is  the 
victim  of  the  blazing  fagots  in  the 
scene  which  is  here  depicted.  Though 
an  interesting  personality  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  much  fame  for  the  important 
part  he  played  on  the  intellectual  stage 
of  his  day,  the  exact  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  known.  He  first  saw  the  light  in 
a  small  Italian  town  called  Nola,  prob- 
ably about  15-18.  He  earl)'  became 
identified  with  one  of  the  orders  of 
monks  connected  with  the  Roman 
church,  but  just  why  he  did  so  is  not 
clear.  From  the  beginning  he  was  a 
skeptic  as  to  the  prevailing  forms  of 
belief — and  as  knowledge  and  e.xperience 
came  to  him  he  became  a  clerical 
knight  errant  of  the  most  restless  type. 
Western  Europe,  especially  in  its  edu- 
cational centers,  heard  much  of  him  in 
his  lifetime,  and  in  all  the  chief  cities 
he  made  more  or  less  of  a  stay  and 
delivered  lectures.  He  even  spent  two 
years  in  England,  where  some  of  his 
best  literary  work  was  done.  But  he 
was  everywhere  in  a  constant  contest — 
disputing  and  arguing  with  the  learned 
men  of  tlie  places  he  visited  and  upon 
topics  which  these  held  to  be  orthodox. 
It  is  stated  that  he  at  one  time  embraced 
the  Protestant^faith — the  story  probably 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  spent  a 
number  of  yeais  in  peace — which  must 
have  been  something  new  to  him  —  in  a 
German  university  town  where  Lutheran- 
ism  held  full  sway.  At  any  rate  he  had 
done  enough  to  arouse  the  enmity  of 
the  agents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities;  and  when,  toward  the  close 
of     the     I'jth    century,     he     incautiously 


went  to  Venice,  the  minions  of  the  In- 
quisition had  him  cast  into  prison- 
Soon  after  he  was  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  seven  years  in  con- 
finement, was  then  tried  and  excom- 
municated early  in  February,  1600,  and 
on  the  17th  of  that  month  and  year  he 
was  publicly   burned  to  death. 

His  system  of  philosophy  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  is  complex  and  con- 
fusing in  the  highest  degree.  Many 
correct  ideas  he  no  doubt  had,  and 
some  of  his  lectures  would  be  accepted 
as  soundly  moral  and  instructive  in 
these  days.  But  his  chief  title  to  fame 
comes  from  his  restless  and  courageous 
disposition  in  hunting  out  and  challeng- 
ing opponents,  and  the  fine  skill  with 
which  he  overpowered  most  of  them. 
His  literary  works  were  quite  numerous, 
but  in  an  authentic  form  they  are  now 
extremely  rare.  C. 


REMARKABLE    HEALINGS. 

Elder  Wii.li.^m  H.  Rowe  narrates  the 
following:  "1  will  relate  a  little  experi- 
ence  at    my     home,    which    happened    at 


London,   in  1871  or 


I   well   remem- 


ber mv  daughter  Lulu  was  stricken 
down  with  meningitis  and  was  given  up 
by  the  physician.  Dr.  Greenwood,  who 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Dalton  Street 
and  Queen's  Road,  London.  My  wife 
begged  me  to  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday 
night  and  get  the  brethren  to  come 
and  administer  to  her.  Bishop  Fair- 
banks was  then  President  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference;  George  F.  Gibbs, 
Junius  F.  Wells,  and  others  were  there 
and  came  five  miles  to  my  house  to 
administer  to  her.  We  all  felt  perfectly 
contented  as  to  the  recover)'  of  the 
girl.  The  next  morning,  being  Monday 
morning,  Physician  Greenwood  met  me 
at  the  door  with   a  downcast    look    upon 
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his  face  and  in  his  hand  he  had  the 
certificate  of  her  death  for  the  Bureau. 
I  was  smiling  and  took  him  up  stairs 
where  the  child  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 
He  was  very  much  astonished  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  understanding  it, 
and  said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  case 
in  all  his  experience.  I  well  remember 
the  expression  of  my  wife  before  I  went 
to  the  meeting  house  to  get  the  Elders; 
she  said,  'I  believe  if  we  could  get  the 
Eldets  to  administer  to  her  that  she 
would  live. ' 

"She  is  today  in  Salt  Lake,  a  living 
testimony  of  the  great  ordinance  of  heal- 
ing the  sick.  My  faith  and  belief  is, 
and  I  hope  always  will  be,  that  if  we 
were  to  live  nearer  to  our  professions, 
we  would  have  a  great  deal  less  need  of 
doctors   than  we  have  at  present." 

Patriarch  William  J.  Smith  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion,  relates  the 
following  incident  from  his  extensive 
and  varied  experience:  "Some  years 
ago  when  I  was  exiled  for  conscience 
sake,  I  went  to  Ogden  City  to  visit 
friends.  While  there  I  visited  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  and  administered  to  them 
until  I  was  neatly  exhausted.  One  Sun- 
day at  the  request  of  Bishop  Bingham  I 
attended  meeting  and  spoke  in  the 
Wilson  Ward.  The  house  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  in  speaking  to  the 
people.  When  the  services  were  ended 
a  son  of  Sister  Holmes  requested  tlie 
Bishop  to  ask  me  to  go  and  administer 
to  his  mother,  she  having  been  confined 
to  her  bed  for  eight  years,  being  unable 
to  walk  or  even  stand  upon  her  feet.  I 
did  not  know  of  this  request  at  the 
time,  but  a  peculiar  feeling  came  over 
me  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  The 
Bishop  told  the  young  man  that  he  was 
about  to  take  me  home  to  dinner.  He 
also  said  he  knew  I  was  very  tired,  but 


he  would  see  how  I  felt  later  in  the 
evening.  When  we  had  partaken  of 
refreshments,  I  asked  the  Bishop  to 
accompany  me  to  administer  to  the  sick 
sister.  I  did  not  know  what  her  ail- 
ment was,  but  learned  from  him  of  her 
long  sickness. 

"When  we  reached  the  house  and 
entered  the  room  where  the  sick  woman 
lay,  she  extended  her  hand  and  said  that 
the  Lord  had  sent  me  to  make  her 
whole.  After  the  Bishop  had  anointed 
her  with  consecrated  oil,  we  laid  our 
hands  upon  her  head,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  told  her  that  she 
should  be  healed  by  the  power  of  God. 
As  our  hands  were  withdrawn,  I  was 
told  by  the  Spirit  to  request  her  to  be 
careful  in  rising — not  to  do  so  too  sud- 
denly. But  I  failed  to  obey  the  whis- 
perings of  the  Spirit,  from  which  cause 
I   felt  very  uneasy  during  the  night. 

"The  next  morning  I  inquired  how  she 
was, and  was  informed  that  she  arose  from 
her  bed  and  stood  on  her  feet,  when  a 
sensation  like  needles  pricking  her, 
passed  through  her  entire  system.  The 
result  was  considerable  pain  and  weak- 
ness. I  felt  condemned  for  my  disobedi- 
ence to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  but 
humbly  asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  me, 
which  I  subsequently  felt  he  did.  I 
then  visited  Sister  Holmes  again  and 
when  administering  to  her  for  the  third 
time,  I  was  led  to  give  her  a  patriarchal 
blessing.  She  was  thus  healed  entirely 
and  able  to  go  to  Ogden  every  week  and 
attend  to  business.  She  lived  several 
3'ears  thereafter,  enjoying  good  health, 
and  died  a  faithful  Latter-day  Saint. 
Thus  was  the  faith  in  God  and  His 
power  made  manifest,  as  witnessed  by 
many  of  her  acquaintances. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  went  as  a  home 
missionary  to  Brighton  Ward  in  Salt 
Lake  Stake  of  Zion,  being  accompanied 
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by  Elder  Royal  B.  Young.  When  the 
services  were  closed,  one  of  the  brethren 
asked  us  to  administer  to  his  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter,  who  was  unable  to 
talk.  Brother  Young  anointed  her  with 
oil,  aud  we  unitedly  laid  our  hands 
upon  her  head  and  importuned  the  Lord 
in  her  behalf.  When  the  anointing  had 
been  sealed  upon  her  head,  and  the 
administration  was  finished,  she  was 
able  to  talk  and  was  completely  healed 
by  the  power  of  God. 

"These  and  many  other  manifestations 
which  I  have  received  convince  me, 
as  it  has  most  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
that  our  Father  is  a  God  of  miracles, 
and  one  who  hears  and  answers  the 
prayers  of   His  faithful  children." 

Elder  James  V.  Williams  of  Munroe, 
gives  us  the  following  incident  of  heal- 
ing: "I  had  been  ailing  for  some  time 
with  severe  pains  in  my  hips,  legs, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  as  well  as  in  the 
back  of  my  head.  My  sufferings  had 
continued  for  two  weeks  or  perhaps 
longer.  My  bowels  also  suffered  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  which  did  not 
last  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  but  were  almost  unendurable  at 
such  times.  On  the  24th  of  January, 
1895,  I  went  to  bed  under  the  most 
agonizing  pains  throughout  almost  my 
entire  system,  and  it  seemed  for  awhile 
as  though  I  would  pass  away  in  death. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  ni)-  family  I  lay 
for  some  time  in  this  condition,  when 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind:  You 
hold  the  Priesthood  and  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  administer  to  the  sick. 
You  have  power  to  rebuke  all  pain  and 
sickness  that  are  preying  upon  others, 
why  not  exercise  the  authority  upon 
yourself?  I  thereupon  laid  my  right 
hand  upon  my  head  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  virtue  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  vested 


in  me,  I  commanded  the  pains  and 
afflictions  to  depart  from  me  and  my 
habitation.  I  did  not  use  any  oil,  as  it 
was  not  handy;  neither  did  I  speak 
aloud.  When  I  had  finished  my  mental 
or  secret  prayer,  I  felt  the  pains  cease, 
and  a  sickening  sensation  start  from 
the  top  of  my  head  and  work  down 
through  my  whole  system  and  pass 
away  through  the  extremities  of  my 
feet.  As  it  did  so  I  experienced  a  slight 
shock,  similar  to  that  of  electricity. 
Thereafter,  I  fell  into  a  sweet  and  un- 
disturbed sleep  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  have  since  experienced  no 
sickness   whatever. 

"I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  Lord  for 
the  blessing  He  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
with  which  I  know  He  favors  His  faith- 
ful Saints  who  seek  him  in  humility 
and   meekness." 


CLUCK=A=LUCK.* 

Once  there  was  a  rooster, 

They  called  him  Cluck-a-Luck, 
And  oh  !  he  was  as  proud  sir 

As  any  little  duck  ; 
He'd  go  around  the  poultry  yard 

And  crow  with  all  bis  might. 
But  then  he  was  not  satisfied, 

For  he  would  crow  all  night. 

He  would  keep  all  in  the  house  awake, 

And  everything  outside, 
There  was  not  a  nxoment  in  the  day 

But  his  mouth  was  open  wide; 
He  was  the  proudest  rooster 

That  anybody  knew, 
Now  mind  I'm  not  a  stretching  this, 

For  every  word  is  irue. 

So  one  fine  day  he  fell  in  love 

With  young  iVIiss  Pullet  Brown, 
And  then  he  was  the  proudest  bird 

Of  any  in  the  town. 
And  young  Miss  Pullet  told  him 

That  some  day  he  might  fall; 
And  then  be  said,  "  Suppose  I  do, 

I'll  no  more  on  you  call." 


-•An  original  poem  by  Miss  Birdie  Hamilton  of  Mill 
Creek,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.  Member  of  the  "  B  " 
Language  Class. 
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Now  Cluck-a-Luck  got  on  a  fence 

One  clay,  to  try  to  crow, 
And  raised  his  head  so  very  high 

That  backwards  he  did  go. 
And  of  course  he  broke  his  neck, 

Which  was  too  short  to  tie. 
And  then  stretched  out  his  feeble  wings 

And  bid  us  all  good-by. 


And  now  all  you  proud  youngsters, 

A  warning  take  by  me, 
And  leave  off  all  high  crowing 

When  the  girls  you  go  to  see; 
For  if  you  don't  you'll  rue  it 

Until  the  day  you  die, 
And  then  when  you  attempt  to  crow 

Be  sure  don't  get  too  high. 


THE  LORD  IN  A  WONDEREUL  WAY  PRO= 
VIDES  FOR  HIS  SERVANTS. 

In  the  years  of  1879-'S0,  and  '81  I  was 
laboring  as  a  missionary  in  my  native 
country.  1  was  called  to  preside  over 
two  large  branches  of  West  and  South 
Sjalland,  in  the  Copenhagen  Conference. 
Several  brethren  were  also  laboring  as 
traveling  Elders  in  the  same  branches. 
Elder  Jacob  Hansen,  of  Bear  River  City, 
Bo.x  Elder  Count)',  was.  in  the  year 
1880,  appointed  to  travel  in  those 
branches.  He  never  had  been  on  a  mis- 
sion before,  consequently  it  was  trying 
to  him;  but  he  was  a  humble  man,  and 
had  the  desire  of  fulfilling  his  mission 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

One  day  late  in  the  season  of  the  3'ear 
he  wanted  to  go  with  me,  out  among 
strangers,  leaving  money  and  ever3thing 
behind  us,  and  to  trust  in  God  alone. 
So  we  started  early  one  morning,  after 
leaving  our  blessings  with  the  Saints. 
When  we  had  traveled  a  few  miles  we 
entered  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  spoke 
to  them  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
called  on  them  to  repent  of  their  sins 
and  turn  unto  their  God.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  care  to  listen  to  what  we  had 
to  say.      At  each  house  we  left  a  few  of 


our  tracts  with  the  people.  Night  was 
now  approaching,  and  still  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning,  nor  was  there 
any  prospect  of  our  getting  either  food 
or  lodging.  We  were  already  several 
miles  distant  from  any  of  the  Saints,  but 
had  no  desire  to  visit  them,  as  they  were 
mostly  poor.  Wherefore  we  trusted  in 
God  that  He  would  open  up  the  way  for 
us.  We  were  just  at  this  time  passing 
a  small  graveyard,  which  we  entered  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  on  the  Lord.  I 
was  mouth  at  the  time,  and  in  my  prayer 
I  asked  the  Lord  that  He  would  open  up 
the  way  so  that  we  might  get  a  place  of 
entertainment. 

After  we  had  offered  up  our  supplica- 
tions before  the  throne  of  GoJ,  we  started 
again,  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do. 

Finally,  as  we  were  walking  along  the 
road  we  came  to  a  fine,  two-story  brick 
building.  I  felt  impressed  to  call  at  the 
house.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a 
gentleman  who  was  dressed  very  nicely 
appeared.  He  invited  us  to  enter,  which 
we  did,  and  found  ourselves  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  office  of  some  kind.  I 
was  the  spokesman,  and  told  who  we 
were  and  what  we  were  doing. 

He  then  asked  if  we  knew  who  he  was. 
We  told  him  we  did  not,  whereupon  he 
said  he  had  authority  to  arrest  us  if  he 
so  desired,  as  we  had  no  right  to  sell 
our  books  and  tracts  in  the  country.  I 
told  him  that  we  did  not  believe  he 
could  do  this,  as  we  had  not  sold  any 
of  the  books,  but  had  given  most  of 
them  away  for  nothing,  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  we  were  offered  money  in  ex- 
change for  the  books  we  took  it,  for  we 
had  to  pay  for  the  printing  and  binding 
of  the  books. 

After  some  remarks  had  passed  be- 
tween us,  I  began  to  tell  him  that  we 
were    sent    out   to    warn   our    fellow-men 
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and  to  tell  them  that  God  had  again 
spoken  from  heaven  and  restored  the 
Priesthood  unto  the  children  of  men; 
but  he  did  not  care  for  our  warning 
voice.  He  said  there  was  lots  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  land,  and  that  we  better 
return  home  and  do  somthing  else  than 
preach. 

I  had  a  small  valise  with  me,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  it  contained.  I 
therefore  opened  it,  and  on  the  top  was 
a  small  pamphlet  called  "Invitation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  He  looked  at  it 
and  told  us  that  if  God  wanted  him  to 
come  to  His  kingdom  He  would  have  to 
come  Himself  and  present  the  invitation. 

As  it  was  now  getting  rather  dark,  and 
not  knowing  where  we  would  find  enter- 
tainment for  the  night,  we  thought  we 
better  leave  the  house.  Brother  Hansen 
.was  already  outside,  Dut  I  lingered  some- 
what. When  I  took  my  hat  to  leave,  the 
gentleman  unlocked  and  opened  his  writ- 
ing-desk, taking  something  out  of  it.  I 
now  bade  him  good-by;  but  he  extended 
his  hand  toward  me  saying,  "Take  this 
and  use  it  for  your  night's  lodging." 

I  was  greatlv  surprised,  for  he  uttered 
the  same  words  as  I  did  at  the  graveyard 
when  asking  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
what  we  needed.  I  did  not  look  at  the 
money,  but  I  asked  God  to  bless  him 
tor  the  good  he  had  done  to  us. 

When  I  came  down  upon  the  street 
where  Brother  Hansen  was  I  said  to  him, 
"What  do  you  suppose  I  have  in  my 
hand?"  for  I  felt  that  Brother  Hansen 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  good  in 
that  gentleman,  because  of  the  way  he 
spoke  to  us.  I  opened  my  hand  and 
found  that  I  had  been  given  two  crowns, 
just  enough  for  our  night's  lodging. 

We  felt  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  this,  as  we  could  now  go  to 
the  nearest  hotel  for  lodging. 

As  we  passed  out  of  this  small  village 


I  heard  a  voice  say  to  me,  "Do  not 
spend  that  money  for  your  night's  lodg- 
ing, but  go  and  buy  provisions  with  the 
money  and  then  go  to  the  family  of 
Brother  Folkersen,  for  they  have  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  3'our  bed  is  already  made 
for  you. " 

I  told  Brother  Hansen  what  I  had 
been  impressed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
do  with  the  money.  Brother  Hansen 
felt  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  matter,  so 
when  we  came  to  the  other  village  we 
bought  bread,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  etc., 
with  the  money,  and  then  started  for 
Brother  Folkersen's  place,  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  When  we  came  to  the 
house  we  saw  a  light  within,  and  through 
the  window  we  saw  our  bed  ready,  as  the 
Spirit  had  told  us  it  would  be.  Knock- 
ing on  the  door,  the  sister  came  and 
opened  for  us,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "I 
knew  you  were  coming."  She  had  felt 
very  sorrowful,  however,  because  she 
had  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat,  and 
her  husband  had  not  come  home  yet. 

When  we  got  inside  we  placed  all  that 
we  had  bought  on  the  table.  Our  sister 
looked  at  it  and  began  crying,  saying 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  we  had  to  s.pend 
our  money  in  that  way.  I  told  her  not 
to  cr}'  but  to  hurry  up  the  meal,  for  we 
were  ver}'  hungry,  having  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  early  morning.  While  thus 
speaking  to  her  Brother  Folkersen  en- 
tered the  kitchen  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"Mother,  I  was  not  able  to  get  any 
bread.  The  baker  would  not  let  me  have 
any  on  credit,  and  1  could  not  get  any 
money  for  my  work  today,  and  here  are 
our  brethren  and  we  have  nothing  for 
them  to  eat."  He  then  opened  the 
door  into  the  room  where  we  were,  and 
seeing  all  the  provisions  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble he  began  to  cr\'  like  a  child.  In  his 
tears  he  said,  "Brethren,  this  is  too 
much  for  you  to  do.      You  have  left  your 
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families,  your  homes  for  our  sake,  and 
then  spend  |your  money^_^to  buy  provi- 
sions for  us. " 

I  told  him  not  to  feel  sorrowful,  but 
"let  us  get  to  the  table,  for  we  are 
hungry,  and  we  believe  that  you  and 
your  wife  are  also  hungry,  and  when  we 
have  satisfied  our  hunger  we  will  tell 
you  how  we  came  to  bring  all  these 
things  with  us." 

So  we  all  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
gave  thanks  to  our  Father  and  God  for 
His  many  blessings  which  He  had  be- 
stowed upon  us,  asking  Him  to  bless  this 
food  which  He  in  very  deed  had  pre- 
pared for  us,  and  for  the  poor  and  worthy 
Saints.  We  all  had  a  good  supper, 
which  we  enjoyed,  for  we  had  the  best 
sauce  of  all,  a  good  appetite. 

After  we  had  eaten  our  supper  we  told 
Brother  and  Sister  Folkersen  our  experi- 
ence of  the  day,  and  how  we  happened 
to  get  the  money.  When  they  heard 
this  they  bofh  wept,  and  we  could  not 
restrain  our  tears,  not  because  of  sorrow 
but  for  joy,  for  we  all  reali?;ed  that  we 
had  a  good  and  kind  Father  in  heaven, 
who  watches  over  all  His  children,  and 
provides  for  them  in  His  own  due  time, 
and  to  Him  we  gave  the  honor,  praise 
and  the  glory. 

Brother  and  Sister  Folkersen  ,  both 
died  years  ago,  but  they  passed  away  in 
full  faith  of  the  work  of  God.  They 
have  a  son  and  daughter  in  Zion  who 
are  both  faithful  in  the  Church. 

May  the  Lord  bless  the  young  readers 
ot  this  little  piece,  that  they  may  learn 
that  we  have  a  kind  Father  in  heaven, 
who  provides  for  all  those  who  seek  Him 
and  try  to  do  His  will. 

H.   F.    Jh.    Thoriip. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 


(By  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  B,  Y.  Academy.) 

Coffee    Production. 


Man  wants  somebody  to  answer  his 
questions  and  nobody  to  question  his 
answers. 


This  well-known  beverage  is  an  infu- 
sion of  the  berries  of  the  coffee  tree. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and 
Arabia,  but  it  has  become  acclimated  to 
many  countries,  and  is  now  extensively 
cultivated. 

The  tree  in  its  wild  state  is  slender, 
has  but  few  branches,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  twenty-five  feet.  When  culti- 
vated, however,  it  is  caused  to  grow  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
attain  a  greater  height  than  ten  feet. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  branches, 
which  grow  horizontally,  commencing 
near  the  ground. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  are 
oblong,  very  shiny,  and  tough.  They 
are  evergreen,  and  grow  opposite  each 
other  on  the  stem. 

The  small,  snow-white,  fragrant 
flowers  that  adorn  the  tree  in  blossom- 
ing time,  render  the  tree,  with  its  other 
attractions,  very  beautiful.  The  clus- 
ters of  flowers  are  found  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. 

When  ripe,  the  fruit  looks  somewhat 
like  cherries,  but  when  examined  is 
found  to  contain  two  seeds,  elliptical  in 
form,  but  flattened  at  one  side.  From 
the  Arabic  word  bunn  these  seeds  have 
been  called  beans,  hence  coffee  beans. 
As  the  fruit  is  the  part  mostly  used  in 
making  the  beverage,  I  shall  dwell  at 
more  length  upon  its  preparation.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  used  by  some  of 
the  people  living  in  the  western  part  of 
[  Sumatra.  By  a  process  of  quick  dry- 
;  ing  they  are  cured  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  tea  leaves.  By  this 
process  even  more  caffeine,  the  main 
characteristic  property  of  coffee,    is    re- 
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tained  by  the  leaves  than  by  ■  the  beans 
as  sold  in  our  grocery  stores. 

Coffee  trees  are  cultivated  in  many 
countries,  but  everywhere  in  about  the 
same  manner.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
rows  and  kept  carefully  pruned  so  as  to 
have  the  same  height  and  form.  The 
ground  between  the  trees  is  kept  entirely 
clear  of  weeds.  In  countries  where  the 
climate  is  dry  irrigation  is  very  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Water  is 
kept  on  the  plantation  constantly.  It  is 
turned  off,  however,  when  the  berries 
begin  to  ripen,  thus  improving  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  coffee  plant  bears  its  first  fruit 
in  the  third  year,  and  the  average 
yield  of  a  full-grown  tree  will  amount 
to  about  one  pound  of  beans.  One  not 
acquainted  with  coffee  culture  thinks  it 
very  strange  to  see  a  plantation  in 
bloom  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  trees  do  not  all  blossom  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  the  fruit  ripens 
at  different  times.  In  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  make  three  gatherings  annually 
in  order  to  pick  the  fruit  at  the  proper 
time. 

When  picked  it  is  spread  upon  large 
mats,  or  floors  made  for  the  purpose, 
where,  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  dried, 
being  frequently  turned  over  during  the 
process.  For  the  purpose  of  loosening 
the  dried  pulp  of  the  beans  and  the 
shell  which  encloses  them,  the  fruit  is 
passed  between  two  rollers.  Next  it 
undergoes  a  process  of  winnowing,  in 
which  the  dried  pulp  and  shells  and 
other  light  substances  are  removed. 
Some  people  choose  to  use  the  coffee 
with  this  preparation,  but  the  majority 
of  coffee  drinkers  prefer  it  roasted. 
In  the  process  of  roasting  the  beans  to  a 
reddish  brown  color  they  lose  fifteen  per 
cent,    in    weight,     and    gain    thirty    per 


cent,  in  bulk;  if  roasted  to  chestnut 
brown  they  lose  twenty  per  cent,  in 
weight  and  gain  fifty  per  cent,  in  bulk; 
if  roasted  to  a  dark  brown  they  lose 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  weight  and  gain 
fifty    per  cent,   in  bulk. 

If  the  coffee  be  roasted  beyond  a 
light  brown,  charring,  more  or  less,  is 
the  result,  and  charring  tends  to  destroy 
the  pleasant  aroma. 

The  composition  of  unroasted  coffee 
is  as  follows: 

PER  CENT. 

Caffeine 0.8 

Vegetable  caseine 13. 

Gum  and   sugar 15.5 

Fat  and  volatile  oil 13. 

Woody  fibre 34. 

Water   12. 

Ash 6.7 

Brazil  is  the  greatest  coffee  producing 
country  in  the  world.  I  will  not 
attempt  of  myself  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  coffee  raised,  but 
shall  insert  a  report^  taken  from  Mc- 
CuUoh's  Commercial  Dictionary  of  the 
annual  exports  of  coffee  from  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  its  production.  It  is  as 
follows: 

TONS. 

Mocha,    Hodeida,  and  other 

Arabian  ports 8,000 

Hayti 10,000 

Java     55,000 

Brazil  and  the  Spanish  main  160,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 7,000 

British   West  India  Colonies     2,000 

India  and   Ceylon 38,000 

Dutch  West  India 2,000 

French  West  Indies  and  the 

Isle  of  Bourbon 2,500 

Total  290,500 

The  places  mentioned  are  not  all 
the  countries  by  far  that  produce  this 
article,  and  one  would  be  safe,  I 
think,  in  saying  that  300,000  tons  are 
produced  and  consumed  annually.      This 
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would  mean  the  cultivation   of  600,000,- 
000  coffee   trees. 

It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  most 
people  that  coffee  not  only  does  not 
build  up  the  body  but  actually  tends  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  question 
naturally  arses,  then,  what  will  be  the 
future  of  the  coffee  production?  Many 
people  are  honest  enough  with  them- 
selves to  lay  aside  what  they  know  to 
be  detrimental,  but  the  number  of 
people  in  the  world  is  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  tendency  to  bad  habits  is  decreas- 
ing. The  probabilities  are,  therefore, 
that  coffee  production  will  be  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  the 
millions  now  engaged  in  the  business 
will  continue  to  be  a  dead  load  upon 
the  producers  of  the  real  necessaries  of 
life. 

Daniel  Rasmiissen. 


THE  ELK  MOUNTAIN  MISSION. 

In  the  year  185.")  there  were  si.K  new 
settlements  determined  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  this  people,  to  be  located  in 
the  valleys  supposed  to  be  desirable  for 
permanent  locations. 

At  the  general  conference  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  April,  of  the  year  above- 
mentioned,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  called  to  go  upon  missions  to 
settle  the  following  portions  of  this 
mountain  country'  as  was  assigned  them: 

One  company  to  Carson  Valley, 
which  was  led  by  Orson  Hyde.  Salmon 
River  Mission  (then  in  Oregon,  now  in 
Idaho),  was  led  by  Francillo  Durfee. 
White  Mountain  Mission,  westerly  from 
Fillmore,  was  led  by  Bishop  David 
Evans  of  Lehi.  Los  Vegas  Mission, 
led  by  William  Bringhurst.  Fort  Suppl)', 
located  about  twelve  miles  south-east 
from  Fort   Bridger,    led  by    John    Nebe- 


ker.      The    Elk    Mountain    Mission,    led 
by    Alfred    Billings,    located    on    Grand 
River,    in  a  very    romantic    valley,    now 
called     Grand     Valley,      which      I      wi 
describe  hereafter. 

This  whole  mountain  country  is  now 
pretty  well  known,  and  dotted  with 
towns,  cities,  farms,  ranches  and  smal  1 
villages,  where  at  that  time  the  exist- 
ence of  habitable  valleys  was  not  wholly 
understood,  in  many  instances,  onl}'  by 
reports  from   Indians. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  great  pioneer, 
Brigham  Young,  and  his  co-laborers  for 
Zion,  to  settle  good  and  desirable  val- 
leys as  fast  as  they  were  discovered, 
notwithstanding  it  worked  great  hard- 
ships for  men  that  were  called  to  fill 
such  missions,  and  also  to  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  left  behind.  Men  were 
as  scarce  then  to  fill  the  many  places 
where  they  were  needed  as  they  were 
too  plentiful  one  year  ago  when  Coxey 
made  his  stir. 

It  is  possible  that  most  people  who 
read  this  article  have  been  born  upon 
this  earth  since  that  day,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  form  a*  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  great  change  that  has  come 
over  this  country  since  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing.  Los  Vegas,  White 
Mountain,  Snake  River  and  Elk  Moun- 
tain countries  were  almost  wholly 
unknown,  except  that  there  was  land 
there,  but  of  the  nature  of  that  land  we 
knew  nothing. 

The  settling  of  those  and  many  other 
localities  was  a  mere  experiment  to 
learn  if  the  land  would  produce  grain 
and  vegetables  for  us   to   live  upon. 

I  was  called  to  go  to  the  Elk  Moun- 
tain Mission  and  take  an  outfit  for 
keeping  house.  I  was  also  to  leave 
sufficient  at  home  with  my  famil}',  but 
when  the  division  was  made  we  each 
had  a  very  limited  supply. 
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Men  going  upon  these  missions 
generally  doubled  up,  two,  three  or  four 
in  a  wagon,  as  circumstances  made  it 
practicable.  Alma  Fairchilds,  Wm.  P. 
Jones  and  I  went  in  one  wagon.  I  fur- 
nished the  wagon  and  they  the  yoke  of 
cattle. 

Before  starting  we  were  required  to 
meet  at  the  President's  office  to  receive 
instructions  and  be  set  apart,  or  blessed 
for  that  mission  by  those  holding  the 
Priesthood. 

I  well  remember  the  instructions 
given  us  upon  that  occasion.  We  were 
told  that  we  were  e.xpected  to  locate, 
and  live  by  farming;  to  make  a  per- 
manent settlement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  as  well  as  ourselves;  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  civilize  them  and 
teach  them  to  live  by  agriculture  and 
arts;  to  make  friends  of  them,  if  they 
so  desired,  and  in  doing  all  this  aim  at 
elevating  them.  We  were  urged  to 
take  a  proper  course  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  not  bring  ourselves  to  their 
level.  One  special  course  for  us  to 
pursue  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties 
with  the  Indians  and  to  lead  them  to 
live  better  lives  by  cultivating  the 
earth,  was  to  carry  no  articles  for  trade 
with  us,  such  as  the)-  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  of  mountaineers  and 
Spaniards,  who  sought  only  to  get  their 
furs  and  skins  for  mere  trifles,  that 
were  of  very  little  service,  and  which  only 
gratified  their  childi.'^h  curiosity  and 
savage  fancy. 

President  Young  repeated  that  part 
of  our  instructions.  "Take  no  trade 
with  you  for  Indians.  Go  among  them 
to  elevate  them,  and  not  to  degrade  or 
rob  them.  Trading  with  Indians  is 
liable  to  make  trouble." 

We  were  instructed  to  go  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  ready,  and  wait  at  Manti 
until  all    were    gathered    to    that    place, 


where  we  would  organize  for  traveling. 
The  company  was  organized  and  left 
Manti  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855.  Alfred 
N.  Billings  was  president  by  appoint- 
ment. He  chose  for  his  counselors 
Joseph  Rawlins  (father  of  ex-delegate  J. 
L.  Rawlins),  tirst  counselor  and  wagon- 
master;  Wm.  Holden,  second  counse- 
lor; and  O.  B.  Huntington,  clerk  of 
mission. 

What  is  now  called  Salina  Canyon 
was  then  Little  Salt  Creek  Canyon. 
On  the  north  side  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  canyon,  we  gathered  salt  for 
the  mission.  Water  had  oozed  out  of  a 
spring,  and  by  evaporation  had  deposited 
abundance  of  fine  salt. 

This  was  done  on  the  2;ird  of  May, 
and  on  the  25th  an  inventory  was  take 
of  men,  animals,  tools,  provisions, 
grain,  etc.  There  were  forty-one  men, 
fifteen  wagons,  sixty-five  oxen,  sixteen 
cows,  thirteen  horses,  two  bulls,  one 
calf,  two  pigs,  four  dogs,  twelve 
chickens,  five  plows,  eleven  shovels, 
seven  hoes,  six  trowels,  two  iron  bars, 
six  scythes,  twenty-two  axes,  one  cross- 
cut saw,  one  whip  saw,  one  set  black- 
smith's tools,  one  set  carpenter  tools, 
(Jne  set  stone-cutter's  tools,  four  bushels 
of  oats,  thirty-two  bushels  potatoes, 
two  and  one-half  bushels  corn,  twenty- 
two  bushels  wheat,  twenty-two  quarts 
peas,  14,665  pounds  flour,  and  many 
garden  seeds. 

Of  ammunition  there  was  given  an 
account  of  O'J  pounds  of  powder,  200 
pounds  lead,  and  37,800  gun  caps.  For 
some  cause  the  number  of  guns  was  not 
called  for,  but  there  were  probably  sixty 
guns  and  pistols  altogether.  There 
were  no  breech-loading  guns  known  to 
us  then. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  men 
as  given  then,  and  where  they  are  at 
the  writing   of    this    account,    as    far    as 
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we  have  been  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, whether  living  or  dead:  Alfred 
N.  Billings,  dead;  Wm.  R.  Holden, 
dead;  Joseph  S.  Rawlins,  South  Cotton- 
wood, Salt  Lake  County;  Oliver  B. 
Huntington,  Springville,  Utah  County; 
Levi  Gregory  Metcalf,  dead;  Stephen 
Moore,  died  at  Holden;  C.  A.  Hunting- 
ton, Lee's  Ferry,  Arizona;  Lot  Hunt- 
ington, dead;  Wm.  W.  Starrett,  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho;  C.  C.  Perkins,  dead; 
Ephraim  Wight;  S.  B.  Cutler;  Wm.  H. 
Freeman,  Herriman,  Salt  Lake  County; 
Alma  Fairchild,  dead;  Wm.  P.  Jones; 
John  Shelly,  American  Fork,  Utah 
County;  Moses  Draper,  Moroni,  Sanpete 
County;  John  L.  Ivie,  Sigurd,  Sevier 
County;  James  A.  Ivie,  Salina,  Sevier 
County;  Thomas  Wilson,  Payson,  Utah 
County;  Martin  Behonning,  Spring 
City;  William  Behonning,  dead;  Robert 
Brown,  Emery  Count}';  John  Lewis, 
•dead;  Archibald  Buchanan,  Glenwood, 
Sevier  County;  John  Clark,  Provo; 
James  Wiseman  Hunt,  dead;  John 
Lowry,  Manti,  Sanpete  County;  R.  W. 
James,  dead;  Ethan  Pettitdead;  Andrew 
Jackson  Allred.  Harrisville;  John  Mc- 
Ewan,  dead;  Peter  Stubbs,  Provo;  Ed- 
ward Edwards,  dead;  John  CrawfordT 
Manti;  Wm.  Byron  Pace,  St.  George, 
Washington  County;  Clinton  Williams, 
Gallaton,  Willow  Creek,  Montana;  Wm. 
Hamblin,  dead;  William  T.  Carroll, 
Arizona;  Wm.  George  Petty,  Emery, 
Emery  County;  David  Thompson, 
dead. 

The  camp  was  subsequently  divided 
into  four  families  or  messes,  as  we 
called  them.  Each  mess  had  a  head  or 
captain,  and  a  cook.  The  names  of 
the  four  captains  were  Alfred  N.  Bill- 
ings, O.  B.  Huntington,  John  Lowry 
and  John  McEwan. 

On  the  27th  of  May  we  discovered 
some    remarkable    ancient    paintings    in 


red,  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  protected 
from  the  weather  by  a  huge  overhang- 
ing rock.  I  thought  they  might  be  of 
some  importance,  and  made  a  drawing 
or  sketch  of  them  and  sent  it  to  the 
Church  Historian,  George  A.  Smith. 

We  entered  Castle  Valley  at  the 
south  end  and  traveled  north  to  Hunt- 
ington and  Cottonwood  Creeks;  thence 
east  to  Green  River,  which  we  were  five 
days  in  crossing,  on  account  of  high 
water  and  having  to  ferry  our  wagons 
over  in  a  little  boat  we  brought  along 
on  a  wagon.  Half  a  wagon  was  a  load 
after  taken  to  pieces. 

From  thence  to  Grand  River  was  fifty 
miles,  with  our  great  freight  wagons: 
it  may  be  considerable  less  now,  in 
carriages  on  good  county  road.  We 
arrived  at  Grand  River  June  10th,  and 
were  three  days  getting  over  that  river 
to  our  place  of  destination,  our 
"Promised  Land."  We  located  our- 
selves temporarily  in  a  cottonwood 
grove  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  above  where  it  plunges  into  the 
great  cut  through  the  mountains,  where 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  on 
either  side  are  perhaps  over  one  thou- 
sand feet  high. 

Before  the  wagons  were  all  over,  a 
few  of  us  explored  the  valley,  and  up 
Pack  Saddle  Creek  several  miles  to  the 
east,  in  search  of  Indians,  but  found 
none.  We  found  their  melon  patches 
and  corn  fields,  which  assured  us  that 
we  would  find  them  before  long,  espe- 
cially if  our  stock  disturbed  their  crops. 
Their  farms,  little  baby  farms,  were  in 
natural  openings  among  the  sagebrush, 
along  the  creek,  where  the  land  was 
very  loose,  rich  and  sandy. 

Our  first  object  after  making  a  tem- 
porary camping  ground  was  to  get  in 
our  crops.  Some  men  were  set  to  make 
a  dam  to  take  out  water,  others  to  make 
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a  ditch  two  miles  long,  and  still  others 
to  cleaning  the  land  of  brush. 

As  soon  as  the  land  could  be  watered 
it  was  plowed  and  sowed  or  planted, 
which  was  completed  about  the  25th  of 
June.  The  land  is  all  sandy,  more  or 
less;  the  weather  is  very  hot,  owing  to 
the  location,  it  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  very  high  wall  of  rocks  from 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  thousand,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Everything  in  nature  there  was  upon 
such  a  grand  scale  that  it  was  difficult 
to  guess,  and  believe  that  we  had 
guessed  pretty  near  right,  upon  any 
distance,  either  perpendicular  or  hori- 
zontal. 

Grand  River  came  into  the  valley 
from  the  north  and  flowed  in  a  regular 
curve  westerly  and  plunged  out  of  sight 
from  the  valley  to  the  south,  between 
walls  of  rock  that  seemed  to  reach  the 
clouds.  • 

We  knew  that  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  and  mighty  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fortify  ourselves  against  the  possibility 
of  being  surprised  and  cut  off  from  com^- 
munication  with  our  families  and  the 
settlements,  the  nearest  one  being  two 
hundred  miles  distant. 

Either  before  or  immediately  after 
our  crops  were  in  it  was  decided  by  a 
council  of  the  whole  to  build  first  a 
strong  corral  or  yaid,  where  we  could 
put  our  stock  at  night  and^have  them 
safe  from  thieving  Indians. 

It  was  also  decided  to  build  a  good 
stone  fort,  in  which  we  could  be  safe 
in  times  of  peace  or  war.  The  best  of 
building  stone  in  abundance  was  not 
more  than  forty  rods  distant  from  the 
location  chosen  for  the  fort.  The  yard 
for  stock  was  commenced  before  crops 
were  all    in    the    ground,    and    a    trench 


three  feet  deep  was  dug  around  the 
designated  yard,  which  was  to  be  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide. 
Logs  cut  nine  feet  long  and  set  on  end 
close  together  in  the  trench,  made  a 
strong  fence.  The  site  for  the  fort  was 
located  on  and  attached  to  the  stockade 
cattle  yard.  The  fort  was  to  be  sixty 
feet  square,  and  the  work  of  hauling 
rock  was  commenced   at  once. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


WEIQHINQ  A  PENCIL  MARK. 

Scales  are  now  made  of  such  nice 
adjustment  that  they  will  weigh  any- 
thing, to  the  smallest  hair  plucked  from 
the  eye-brow.  They  are  triumphs  of 
mechanism,  and  are  inclosed  in  glass 
cases,  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
would  impair  their  records.  The  glass 
cases  have  a  sliding  door,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weight  is  placed  in  the  balances 
the  door  slides  down.  The  balances 
are  cleared  again  and  made  ready  for 
further  use  by  the  pressing  of  a  button, 
which  slightly  raises  the  beams.  Two 
pieces  of  paper  of  equal  weight  can  be 
placed  in  the  scales,  and  an  autograph 
written  in  pencil  on  either  piece  will 
cause  the  other  side  to  ascend,  and  the 
needle,  which  indicates  the  divisions  of 
weight,  even  to  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  a  pound  and  less,  will  move  from  its 
perpendicular.  A  signature  containing 
nine  letters  has  been  weighed  and 
proved  to  be  exactly  two  milligrammes, 
or  the  fifteen  thousand  five  hundredth 
part  of  an  ounce  troy. 


Look  upon  the  bright  side  of  your 
condition;  then  your  discounts  will  dis- 
perse. Pore  not  upon  your  losses,  but 
recount  your  mercies. 
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®uir   ^ittl^  5folk0. 


OUR  YOUNa  ARTISTS. 

In   No.    5    of    the    present    volume    we 
published  an  outline  drawing  as   a  copy 


responded  to  this  invitation.  The  fol- 
lowing-named have  sent  us  drawings 
which  we  consider  worthy  of  mention: 
Calvin  Fletcher,  Benjamin  Johnson, 
David  Johnson,  Provo;  Signora  Han- 
sen,  Tropic;   Maria  Sewell  Evans,  Wm. 


for  our  young  friends  to  practice  on, 
promising  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  forwarded  to  us  their  drawings, 
provided  they  were  of  sufficient  merit. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 


R.  Evans,  Huntsville;  R.  L.  Shepherd, 
Beaver;  I.  G.  Hayes,  Wells  Hales, 
Minnie  H.  Hales,  Lizzie  Bjornson, 
Spanish  Fork;  Alfred  Michael,  Paris, 
Idaho;    Thomas  M.    Reese,  Mill    Creek; 
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and  Nettie  Barratt,  whose  address  is 
not  given. 

Herewith  we  present  another  outline 
picture.  Use  paper  with  a  rough  sur- 
face. Brown  wiapping  paper  will  do  if 
you  do  not  have  drawing  paper. 

We  wish  to  again  remind  our  young 
friends  that  we  have  offered  a  number 
of  prizes  for  drawings,  penmanship, 
fancy  work,  wood  work,  etc. 

The  list  of  prizes  may  be  found  in 
No.  1  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Instructor.  The  awarding  of  prizes 
will  take  place  in  June  next.  Every 
boy  and  girl  under  eighteen  is  invited 
to  compete  for  these  prizes. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Joseph  Made  Ruler  of  Egypt. 

Two  years  after  Joseph  had  told  the 
butler  and  baker  the  meaning  of  their 
dreams,  the  king  had  two  strange 
dreams.  He  thought  he  was  standing 
by  the  river  when  seven  fat  cattle  came 
up  out  of  the  water  and  began  to  eat 
grass  in  a  meadow;  then  seven  poor, 
lean  cattle  came  up  out  of  the  river 
and  swallowed  the  fat  cattle,  and  still 
they  were  just  as  poor  and  lean  as  they 
were  before. 

Pharaoh  then  dreamed  that  seven 
ears  of  corn  came  up  on  one  stalk,  nice, 
large,  plump  ears,  and  after  them  came 
up  seven  thin,  bad  ears,  and  the  seven 
poor  ears  swallowed  the  seven  good 
ears. 

These  dreams  troubled  the  king  very 
much,  and  in  the  morning  he  sent  for 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom  and 
told  them  his  dreams,  but  none  of  them 
could  tell  him  what  the  dreams  meam.. 
Then  the  chief  butler  remembered 
Joseph  and  told  Pharaoh  about  him, 
and    the     king     sent     for    him.      So    he 


shaved  himself  and  changed  his  clothes, 
and  came  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

The  king  said  to  Joseph:  "I  have 
heard  that  you  can   interpret  dreams." 

Joseph  said  he  could  not  do  it  alone, 
but  the  Lord  would  show  him  their 
meaning. 

So  Pharaoh  told  him  his  dreams,  and 
Joseph  said  the  seven  fat  cattle  and  the 
seven  ears  of  good  corn  meant  that 
there  would  be  seven  years  in  which 
everything  would  grow  abundantly,  and 
they  could  raise  larfe  crops,  and  the 
seven  lean  cattle  and  the  seven  bad  ears 
of  corn  meant  that  after  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  there  would  be  seven  3'ears  of 
famine,  when  they  could  not  raise  any 
crops  at  all. 

Joseph  told  Pharaoh  that  he  ought  to 
choose  a  wise,  careful  man  and  have 
him  save  up  all  the  corn  he  could  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  plenty,  so  they 
could  have  what  they  needed  during  the 
famine,  or  else  they  would  all  starve. 

So  Pharaoh  appointed  Joseph  to  take 
charge  of  that  matter.  He  gave  him  a 
nice  house  to  live  in,  nice  clothes  to 
wear,  and  a  fine  carriage  or  chariot  to 
ride  in;  and  he  sent  word  all  over  the 
country  that  Joseph  was  to  be  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  next  to  the  king. 

Joseph  married  a  young  woman  name 
Asenath,  and  he  then  went  all  over 
Egypt  and  had  large  storehouses  built 
in  different  places,  and  he  had  the 
people  bring  all  the  corn  they  did  not 
need,  every  year,  and  put  it  into  those 
large  houses,  and  he  would  not  allow 
anything  to  be  wasted. 

Although  Joseph  was  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned, and  kept  in  prison  for  a  long 
time,  he  had  faith  in  God  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  Him,  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him,  and  prepared  him  for  the 
mission  he  \vas  sent  upon  the  earth  to 
fulfill. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  learn  to  trust  in 
God  under  all  circumstances,  and  to 
know  that  whatever  trouble  comes  to 
us,  it  is  for  some  good  purpose,  and 
that  in  His  own  good  time  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  let  us  know  what 
It  was  for. 

Celia  A.    SmiiJi. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


An  Indian  Raid. 

In  July,  1885,  before  there  was  a  set- 
tlement at  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  a 
few  cow-boys  were  all  the  whites  that 
were  in  that  part  of  the  country,  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  Indians  took  place.  I 
have  heard  it  told  a  number  of  times, 
and  will  endeavor  to  give  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
The  Indians  had  a  horse  belonging  to 
the  cow-boys,  and  the  latter  were  en- 
deavoring to  recover  it.  The  Utes 
being  as  many  in  number  as  their  white 
neighbors,  felt  that  they  were  under  no 
obligations  to  give  up  the  animal,  and 
hence  were  stubborn  and  saucy,  which 
of  course  provoked  the  cow-bojs,  and 
shooting  took  place.  One  Indian  and 
two  whites  were  wounded. 

The  Utes  then  rounded  up  a  number 
of  the  cow-boys'  horses  and  started  off. 
They  traveled  westward  over  the 
Elk  Mountain  towards  White  Canyon. 
Meanwhile  the  cow-boys  had  sent  for 
soldiers  and  prepared  to  follow  them, 
which  they  did  a  few  days  after  the  first 
trouble.  They  followed  their  trail  until 
they  came  to  the  west  side  of  the  Elk 
Mountain.  Here  the  Indians  got  sight 
of  the  soldiers  and  cow-boys,  and  kept 
just  far  enough  ahead  to  keep  them 
coming,  as  they  knew  of  a  place  not 
far  off  where  they  could  safely  stop  and 
meet  them.      When    they    came    to    this 


place,  known  as  Soldier  Crossing,  of 
White  Canyon,  twenty  miles  east  of 
Dandy  Crossing,  on  the  Colorado  River, 
they  stopped,  and  when  their  pursuers 
came  in  sight  they  called  to  them  to 
come  on.  The  Utes  were  on  the  top 
of  a  high,  rough  ridge,  and  could  be 
reached  only  by  a  rough,  steep,  crooked 
trail  about  one  thousand  yards  long, 
and  so  narrow  that  the  pursuers  had  to 
go  single  file.  When  the  foremost  were 
nearly  to  the  top  the  Utes  opened  fire 
on  them,  killing  one  and  severely 
wounding  another.  The  rest  retreated 
back  down  the  hill,  and  fired  at  them  at 
long  range,  but  did  them  no  harm. 

The  wounded  man  lay  all  the  after- 
noon in  the  hot  July  sun,  calling  for 
help,  but  his  companions  were  unable 
to  help  him.  The  men  stayed  there 
until  dark,  but  as  they  could  not  get 
water  nearer  than  twenty  miles  back  on 
their  trail,  they  were  compelled  to 
return  and  give  up  the  chase. 

When  it  was  dark  the  Indians,  to 
satisfy  their  temper,  came  down,  and  it 
is  said  they  let  their  dogs  kill  the 
wounded  man.  The  two  men's  bodies 
lay  unburied  for  several  months.  Then 
some  prospectors  came  that  way  and 
gathered  up  the  bones,  carried  them 
down  and  buried  them  beside  the  road. 
The  place  is  marked  by  two  stones, 
which  I  saw  when  I  came  to  the  coun- 
try four  years  ago.  The  Utes  then 
crossed  the  country,  traveling  south. 
When  they  got  to  our  ranch  they  made 
camp.  They  killed  many  cattle;  some 
they  used,  others  they  used  a  piece  of, 
some  they  just  cut  the  skin,  and  others 
they  killed  and  did  not  touch.  They 
crossed  the  San  Juan  River  east  of  the 
Navajo  Mountains  and  escaped  into  the 
Navajo  Reservation  without  losing  their 
stolen  property  or  receiving  any  punish- 
ment. 
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The  Indians  that  took  part  in  this 
fight  are  frequently  in  our  settlement, 
and  as  friendly  as  anyone  would  wish 
for.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of 
any  such  thing  occurring  again,  as  the 
white  men  are  fdmiliar  with  the  country. 

Grass  is  not  as  abundant  as  it  was 
then,  and  the  country  has  sheep  and 
cattle  ranches  all  over  it. 

Albert   R.    Lvman.      Age  /f  years. 

Bluff,   San  Ju.^n  Co.,    Utah. 


A  Visit  to   Santaquin's    Farm. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  my 
parents  and  I  went  up  Spanish  Fork 
Canyon  on  a  pleasure  trip.  While  we 
were  up  there  we  made  a  visit  to  Santa- 
quin's farm.  Thinking  that  some  of 
the  young  readers  of  the  Juvenilf,  In- 
structor would  like  to  know  how  this 
old  Indian  and  his  family  live,  I 
thought  I  would  tell  them  something 
about  him. 

When  we  were  on  the  way  up  we  met 
Santaquin  and  his  squaw  going  to 
Thistle  station  to  trade.  They  were  in 
a  light  spring  wagon  drawn  by  two 
horses. 

Santaquin  wore  a  black  suit  of 
clothes,  white  shirt,  and  gray  linen 
duster,  and  he  had  his  hair  cut  short  as 
if  he  was  trying  to  imitate  his  white 
brothers  as  much  as  possible.  His 
squaw  wore  a  calico  dress,  bright  shawl, 
and  a  white  hat  gaily  trimmed  with 
bright  red  ribbon.  They  had  some 
chickens  in  the  wagon. 

Santaquin  said  he  would  be  at  home 
tomorrow,  and  he  wanted  us  to  come 
and  see  him.  So  the  ne.xt  day  we  paid 
him  a  visit. 

He  lives  on  a  farm  five  miles  down 
the  main  canyon  from  Indianola,  and  his 
nearest  neighbor,  a  white  man,  lives 
about    three-fourths    of     a     mile     away. 


He  speaks  English  quite  well.  His 
farm  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nebo 
Canyon.  He  has  two  houses.  One  is 
built  of  logs  sawed  in  two.  It  has  a 
dirt  roof,  and  the  space  between  the 
logs  is  chinked  up  with  mud.  This 
house  has  only  one  room,  with  a  porch 
in  front.  It  was  neither  whitewashed 
or  plastered  inside.  In  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  and  cook-stove. 

The  other  house  was  quite  a  contrast 
to  this  one.  In  it  there  were  three 
rooms,  all  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
These  rooms  were  used  as  bedrooms. 
The  beds  were  covered  with  pieced 
calico  quilts.  There  were  white  lace  cur- 
tains at  the  windows.  In  the  front 
room  there  were  several  chairs,  among 
them  a  large,  old-fashioned  rocking 
chair.  They  have  a  sewing-machine, 
looking-glass,  table,  and  tliey  also  have 
white  earthen  dishes  in  a  cupboard. 

Their  looking-glass  hung  over  a  toilet 
stand.  They  also  had  three  or  four 
shov/y  chromos  on  the  wall.  The 
floors  were  bare  but  clean.  This  house 
was  a  frame  building,  painted  pale 
blue.  It  had  two  porches,  one  in  front 
and  one  at  the  side.  A  small  stream  of 
water  ran  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Near  the  stream  were  two  trees,  through 
which  a  small  pole  was  placed  on  which  to 
dry  and  smoke  their  venison.  A  short 
distance  from  the  house  were  two  wig- 
wams, in  which  some  of  Santaquin's 
relatives  lived. 

A  little  distance  from  the  house  were 
Santaquin's  mother  and  sister  preparing 
buckskin  to  be  smoked.  To  smoke  the 
buckskin  they  sew  it  cone-shaped,  plac- 
ing sticks  inside  of  it  to  hold  it  out.  A 
hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  and  a  fire 
made  in  it.  A  large  rock  is  placed 
over  the  fire  to  keep  the  blaze  from 
burning  the  skin  and  still  allow  the 
smoke    to     come    up.      They    place    the 
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buckskin  with  the  large  end  down  over 
the  smoke,  and  leave  it  that  way  until 
it  is  smoked  thoroughly    on    the   inside. 

Then  they  turn  it  inside  out  and 
smoke  the  other  side  the  same  way. 

At  one  end  of  the  porch  Santaquin's 
squaw  was  sitting.  She  had  ever  so 
many  little  pieces  of  rag,  with  different 
colored  beads  tied  up  in  them.  The 
squaw  was  busy  sewing  beads  on  a  pair 
of  moccasins.  The  patterns  were  drawn 
on  the  buckskin  in  black  before  she 
sewed  the  beads  on. 

Santaquin  has  only    four    sons   living. 

Besides  Santaquin's  wife  and  four 
sons,  his  mother,  sister,  and  sister-in- 
law  live  with  him. 

His  mother  is  a  very  old  squaw. 
Papa  says  her  hair  was  gray  when  he 
first  knew  her,  thirty  yeais  ago.  Now 
it  is  white,  and  she  walks  with  a  cane, 
being  bent  with  age. 

Santaquin  raises  potatoes,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  lucern,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  vegetables.  He  has  his  farming 
land  all  fenced  in,  also  a  pasture  for  his 
work  horses.  He  has  stables,  corrals, 
and  a  granary.  He  has  quite  a  number 
of  range  cattle  and  wild  horses. 

His  home  and  general  surroundings 
had  a  much  better  appearance  than 
those  of  some  of  his  white  neighbors. 
Eveything  about  the  place  was  scru- 
pulously clean.  He  claims  all  the  land 
in  Nebo  Canyon,  it  having  been  owned 
by  his  forefathers. 

H.   P.   B. 


A   Little  Girl's  Letter. 

I  LOVE  to  read  the  Juvenile;  but  I  like 
best  of  all  the  pieces  written  by  the 
little  folks. 

1  live  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  town  of  Huntsville,  near  a 
large  ranch.  It  is  known  as  the  Langs- 
dorf    Ranch.      It    is    a    pretty    place    in 


summer,    as    the    river    is    near    by,  and 
lots  of  nice   trees  growing  on   the  bank. 

We  have  lovely  times  gathering  wild 
berries  in  the  summer;  but  we  have 
long,  dreary  winters. 

We  had  a  nice  dog  a  short  time  ago. 
He  was  following  my  brother  to  the 
pasture  one  night  and  he  saw  a  porcu- 
pine. He  ran  after  it,  and  got  his 
mouth  full  of  quills.  Papa  tried  to  get 
them  out,  but  the  poor  fellow  couldn't 
hold  still.  The  next  morning  when  my 
brother  went  out  he  looked  up  at  him 
so  pitiful  and  whined,  and  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  after  that. 

Grace   Cannon.      Age  ii. 

Huntsville,   Weber  Co.,    Utah. 


Two  Instances  of  Miraculous  Healing;. 

It  is  my  desire  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  what  I 
witnessed. 

About  five  years  ago  my  litte  sister 
was  very  sick.  We  took  her  to  many 
doctors,  but  they  were  very  doubtful 
about  her  recovery. 

We  called  in  the  Elders  many  times 
to  administer  to  her.  Also  took  her  to 
fast  meetings,  and  she  soon  recovered. 
Many  people  say  it  is  a  miracle  we 
have  raised  her,   for  she  was  so  delicate. 

In  the  summer  my  little  brother  was 
very  sick.  He  had  the  marasmus.  We 
took  him  to  many  doctors,  and  they 
said  it  was  a  serious  case,  and  he 
could  not  live.  And  sometimes  we 
thought  the  same,  for  he  looked  like  a 
corpse.  Yet  we  never  lost  faith,  for  we 
know  God  hears  our  prayers.  We  had 
him  prajed  for  in  the  Temple,  and  also 
had  him  administered  to  in  fast  meet- 
ing. He  is  well  and  healthy  now.  I 
am  sure  if  we  pray  earnestly  God  will 
answer  our  prayers. 

/.   E.    K.      Age  i6. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  PoA'der 
in  allthe  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

•DR; 

^  CREAM 

BANNG 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


''Grande' 
^Western, 

^Railway. 


THE 


1  Standard  Gauge 


RAILWAY! 


THROUGH   THE 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 

A-Vl'    THK 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

TX  THE   WORLD. 

Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 


EACH    WAY    BETWEEN 


OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  GARS! 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

THE    MOST    THOROUGHLY    EQUIPPED   HAILWAT 
IN  THE  WEST. 

D.  0.  DODQE,    A,  E.  WELBT,    J.  H,  BENNETT, 

Geni.  Mgr.  Siipt.  G.  F.  &  P.  A, 


/Pond's 
Extract 

cures  Cuts,    BumS, 

Catarrh,  5ore  Throat 
and    ALL    PAIN. 


A  good  thing  is  attcaya  imitated  ;  pooT 
ones  never.  There  are  many  tvorthleaa 
imitations  of  POND*S  EXTRACT,  If 
you  want  to  be  CUMEJ> 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editok — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers Ihat  I  have  a  pcsiiive  remedy  for  the 
above  namod  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  gUd  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  fre  3  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  ofBee  ad  Jross. 
T.  A.Slocum,  M.  G. ,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY   WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  Sontli  St.,      Salt  L.ake  City. 


CRLiDEt^'S  IVIUSIC  PniiFlCE 


^3r--  -^se;    salt    lake    CITY,    UTAH    

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WORLD-RENOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We  handle  none  but 
First  Class  Guods. 
and  defy  competition 

— both    in — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


Steinway 


Sons  I 


Kimball 


PIANOS 


e 

c 
© 

(3 ^     © 


I  Mason  &  Hamlin 


Behr  Bros. 


Mason iHamlini  ORGANS  I  •  Kiniball 


.3«i»«««OOW»000©<5'»fy» 


Special   Inducements 

Offered  10 
Sunday  Schools   and 

Churches. 


Send  for 

Catalogues. 


GUITARS  •  MflNDOLilNS  •  BAHJOS  •  ViOLilHS 


DlllOfI  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM, 

The  ThroQgh  Car  Line 


-TO- 


A II  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlirougli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


OIXY  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  SX 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Oen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.  LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  MgT.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


BUTTEHlWIliK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 
COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicag-o,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
-UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 
sun  PLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000.00 

50,000.00 

340,000.00 

OFFICERS  :  HBBEE  J.  GRANT,  PKE8IDBNT, 
GEORGE  ROMNET,VlCE.PRBSIDENT,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Tkeasubek,  R.  S.  wells,  Secretakt. 

DIRECTORS :  HBimr  Dinwoodbt,  Gbokob 
ROMNET,  THOS.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  O. 
Cutler,    Hebeb  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Bitbton. 

ECEIBBR  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Strt. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  tor  their  ' 
■  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. ' 
1  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  { 
remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


FITS  CURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicme.) 
Prof.W.  n.Peelie.whomaUesaspccialtyof  Epilep87, 
has  withont  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anylivmg Physician  ;  hissuccessisastonislimi;.  We 
haveheardofcaseeofSOyears'Blandin^curedbyhim. 
He  pnblishesa  valuable  wort  on  this  disease  which  ha 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
anysuffererwhomaysendtheirP  O  and  Expressad- 
dress.  We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  i.  O.,  4  Cedar  SL,  New  Yorfe, 


JOS.  J    DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1880. 


f.  COALTEh 


DAYNES    2b    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


riflNOS,  ORGANS, 


GniTARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

Sheet  Music  and  Books  from  10  cis.  up 

°'*"'^^eb"^^         P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


B.  H.SCHETTLER 

DOES   A 

General  Banklno  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIt^ES   YOU^    ACCOUflTS. 

«S-OffDS  AN   MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UR'S^ 
60S.  EastTemnlelSt.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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18401892. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
>  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
»  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT-PIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Do   You  Want  a   Bicycle? 

LOOK    AT    THIS 


Liadies'  t^amblef,  IWodel  D.      Pfiee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,  $45, 

$50,  $tiO,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 

nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 

Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 

Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 

•  mocks.  Tents,  etc. 

A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 
Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROiA£NING    BROS. 

155.  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  MM  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


TH6  Wm  OiniilOODE!)  FURIHTUiie  conipiy. 

SHUT    UKKe    CITV, 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ^'>  CROCKERY. 


i 


It  iB  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  ol 


r 


i: 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


'^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drngs,  Etc., 


Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL 

Main  Street  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


^.  ¥,.  THomRS 

26,  28,  30.  32  E.  First  South  Street. 
■  ^afOLT    LAKE    CITY 

Goods.  Stioes, 


Noiion§. 


THE 


n.K 


LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

THOmflS 


Wilford  'Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  SaYine:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  1, 3  &  .<;  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Beoelyes  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  ongwer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15>29 


TUB  iiate  Bank 

CAPITAL,  FULL  Y  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  mi  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier; 

DIIiBCTOHS  : 

Heber  J.  Grant,  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chaa.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL.    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


■F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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